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SOUTH OMAHA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST RANGE 
AND FEEDER SHEEP MARKET 








q With its unlimited demand for feeders and increased 
capacity for muttons, South Omaha actually makes the market 
for sheep and lambs during the range shipping season. 


j South Omaha is the most convenient and centrally 


located market to the range country, which affords the range 
shipper an outlet for his sheep and where he is assured he will 
receive the greatest net returns for his shipment. 


@ You can reach South Omaha more quickly and 
with less expense, sell your consigments more promptly and avail 
yourself of more modern facilities for proper handling of your 
shipment than at any other market in the United States. 








SOUTH OMAHA 
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The Stewart Little 
Wonder Has Earned Its 
Reputation by Good Work 


. P . FIRST, there is the simplest, 
Consider what it comprises strongest and most. durable 
of all full two-horse power gasoline engines—an engine that anyone 
can run day in and day out without a hitch and one that can be used 
to pump water, grind feed, saw wood, run a cream separator, etc., 
when it is not used for shearing. SECOND, there are two of the latest 
improved Stewart power shearing machines—each built on the most 
improved lines and either one of which may be thrown in or out ofgear 
by a single stroke ofthe hand. No need to stop the engine; no need to 
touch a belt of any kind—a stroke of the hand does it.. THIRD, to fit on 
these machines are two Stewart No. 12 wide air cooler power shears 
which have a reputation in every land on earth where sheep are grown 
as the best shears made anywhere by anyone. 


While the price is low 
and the machine is 
good tolook at, neither 
or both of these feat- 


ures have made its 
reputation. It has made 


its name by actual work 
done and under the most 
adverse conditions, It 
does more and better 
shearing for its owner 
than any other equipment 
at any price. 





More than 
once it has shamed the 
hand. shear expert. into 
throwing aside this old 
style weapon forever and 
owners of other makes 
of shearing machines 
have frequently thrown 

| them on the scrap heap 
to buy the ‘‘Little 
Wonder” instead. 


4 That's the “Little 
A perfect outfit from all standpoints jets ie® ona 
chine capable of shearing from 200 to 400 sheep a day, week after week 
and which does shearing that is not equaled by any other hand or 


machine shear ever made. 

: Try it out thoroughly andif it does not satisfy 
Test it yourself and please you, ifit does not appear to you 
that you have as near to an ideal outfit for shearing as it is possible to 
get on this earth, ship it right back at our expense and without quibble 
or question every cent you paid out is yours again. You will never 
have a better proposition made to you. WHY NOT TRY IT? 


$ It must satisfy and please you, or 
The guarantee we give we refund your money. If any 
part breaks from defect in material or workmanship, we repair it free. 
You take no chances. All the responsibility ofits pleasing is ours. 


1 “Stewart “Little Wonder” including two shears, grinders, batteries, 


sparker, tanks and extras’ - - - 
12 Wide Combs at 50 cents each - 
24 Wide Cutters at 15 cents each - 
Complete . - - - - 


$100.00 
6.00 
3.60 


$109.60 


The Stewart “Little Wonder” is now fitted with a Magneto Atta. ‘;aentif desired at an 


additional cost of $35.00 to above list. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 596 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 
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Paper Twine 


a. “RELIANCE” DOES 


THE WORK 
STRENGTH Brand 


It’s The ‘“‘Brown’’ Kind 


HAS GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION FOR TWO SEASONS. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking all Paper Fleece Twines are alike. If you have had trouble with 
other makes, try RELIANCE now. If you have never used Paper Twine, start with the best—RELIANCE! 
Price may be a little higher, but superior quality warrants it. 

It has BETTER STRENGTH and resists grease or moisture longer than any other. Can be carried 
from one season to another without fear of deterioration. 

It’s made in New York City; you will save money and worry by ordering early. If your local dealer 
does not, and will not handle it, write us direct. 

PACKED: 25 pieces to a bunch—10 bunches to a package—4 packages to a burlap bale. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 714 ft. lengths, weighing about 200 lbs. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8 ft. lengths, weighing about 215 lbs. 


Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 814 ft. lengths, weighing about 235 lbs. 
Order early—save money and worry. 


Schermerhorn Brothers Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 




















If You Want Top Prices For Your 
Hides, Sheep Skins And Furs 








Ship Them To 


CHAS. FRIEND & CO., Inc. 


O11-913 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado, 1021-1023 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Full Market Prices, Fair Selections, Correct Weights, and Prompt Returns Guaranteed 





Hides and Pelts are worth one cent per pound more in Chicago than in Denver. Hence if your Freight Rate 
to Chicago is less than $1.00 per cwt. more than the rate to Denver, it will pay you better to ship to Chicago. 
Please ship all Furs to our Denver House and give the preference on your Hides and Pelts, unless you can net 
more shipping to our Chicago House. Write our nearest House for Prices and Shipping Tags. 
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SMITH BROS. COMMISSION 
COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS 








South Omaha - - - - Chicago - - - - Kansas City 











—WE OFFER YOU 





The Services of Competent Salesmen 
Experienced Yardmen 








Satisfactory Sales Prompt Remittances 





Consign Your Next Shipment to Us 


LET OUR EFFORTS PROVE OUR MERITS 





he BROS. tala N 
ATISFACTORY SALE 


——OUR SHEEP SALESMEN—— 





























SOUTH OMAHA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
M. C. Wilkerson F. W. Tubbs F. 0. Morgan 
A. E. Compton Geo. S. Martin Harvey Shough 
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THE TARIFF 
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CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


ON WOOL AND MUT- 
TON IS AT LAST TO 
BE REVISED. @But no 
matter what happens, the 
Sheepman will still be as- 
sured of the HIGHEST 
PRICES for his SHEEP 
and LAMBS when they 
are shipped to 


COMMISSION C0. 








Che 
KNOLLIN SHEEP 
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ST. JOSEPH 
OMAHA 
DENVER 
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W ool Growers, Attention! 











Do You Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Market Price for your W ool? 




















If so, consign it to our Company. We sell the long or staple wools 
in the grease, sort and scour the clothing.wool. In this way ob- 
tain full value for each portion of your clip. 


Write us for full particulars 


Advances made on wool at time of shipment. Sacks furnished 
free of charge when wool is consigned to us. 


CHICAGO WOOL COMPANY 


Successors to H. T. Thompson & Co. 


10 to 18 West Michigan Street CHICAGO 
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KEMP’S AUSTRALIAN BRANDING LIQUID is the Most Practical and Satisfactory brand for 


for Western conditions. 


KEMP’S Goes Further than the Crude Brands—Scours out at the Mill and Saves the User Money. 


Read the Following Evidence 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. state in their educational 


letters to sheepmen: 


“The scouring tests we have made coincide exactly with the report of the Exper- 
iment Station, Kemp’s being the only Branding Liquid which has scoured out. The 
solution of the paint problem is up to the growers and in our opinion can be arrived 
at through the use of Kemp’s Branding Fluid, and branding twice a year.” 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION in Convention assembled at 
Cheyenne, January 19, 1913, passed resolutions urging all sheepmen to follow very 
closely the recommendations and suggestions outlined by the National Wool Ware- 


house & Storage Company in their educational letters. This means that every 
sheepman is urged to use Kemp’s. 


MR. FRED ELLENWOOD said in part to the Cheyenne convention: 


“How may we eliminate loss from paint branding? First, in small outfits of 


only one band, no branding is necessary. In large outfits, or in the case of buying 


and selling, it is more necessary. In this case I would recommend Kemp’s 


Branding Liquid which will scour out in the process of scouring, and brand 
twice a year.” 


WYOMING EXPERIMENTAL STATION state in Bulletin No. 93 that Kemp’s 
Australian Branding Liquid was the only brand that scoured out perfectly. 


COLORS: Red - Black - Blue - Green 
ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHY NOT PATRONIZE 
|| WOOD BROTHERS 
A Commission House that is, and has beena | 
warm friend and supporter of the Wool Grower 
for almost fifty years; a firm that stands for 
honesty and ability, and has stood the test of 
time. Our sales and service will please you 
“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 
AT 
Chicago Sioux City South Omaha South St. Paul 
1 Market information cheerfully furnished 
Chas. J. Webb 
Pe. & Company 
fee aa 116-118 CHESTNUT STREET 
NR 7 
ae it He s PHILADELPHIA 
Saag | Seg oe ee 
Lik a Uae. | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
We are the largest handlers of Wool 
in Philadelphia. Will make liberal 
advances on consignment. Corres- 
inal Warehouse—Capacity 30,000,000 pounds Mie cat — 
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THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Exclusive Western Agents for 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


The Old Way 


The New Way 


Write today for catalogue 
and full information 


Distributers Kemps 
Branding Paint 





Showing wool secured by Stew- 
art machine after the sheep 
sete a: Sindee was hand shorn. 


Shear faster Get more wool Leave no second cuts Do not injure sheep 
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(ive Yourself A Square Deal 


Do a little hard thinking about this matter of marketing your sheep. You know 
very well that there is no such thing as uniformity in any line of human activity. 
Only the best salesmen are good enough for you if you want biggest possible 
prices for your sheep. If you consign to CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have some of the very best salesmen in 
the business working for you. And it means more than merely satisfaction---it 
means dollars and cents to you, therefore we repeat 


“GIVE YOURSELF A SQUARE DEAL” 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago South Omaha Kansas City South St. Joseph East St. Louis 
Denver Sioux City Fort Worth South St, Paul East Buffalo 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


PART XI—“PREPARING THE CLIP FOR MARKET,” By R. H. HARROWELL 


N order to figure well in the wool 
| market it is, of course, of primary 

importance for the grower to have 
a well bred flock of high standard. It 
is impossible to get high priced wool 
off inferior sheep, and having got good 
that 
should be well managed in order that 


sheep it is very essential they 
the fleeces may come off in the most 
attractive manner possible. As far as 
flock management is concerned one of 
the most important operations, and one 
that has most influ- 
ence on the clip is 
culling. In good 


try. Next by the use of even, well-bred 
rams and strict culling to even up the 
flock as regards quality of wool. The 
best wool on a merino is usually found 
on the shoulder and the breeder’s aim 
should be to spread this high quality 
stuff as far as possible over the sheep. 
The backs should have particular at- 
tention because they have to stand the 
racket of the weather and the best part 
of the fleece is looked for on the back. 
The wool classers work at shearing 
time is facilitated and the owners check 


that the twelve months’ fleece will come 
off in as sound and as bright a condi- 
tion as the season will permit. A steady 
even set of conditions during the wool 
growing period is preferable to a feast 
during one portion and a famine dur- 
ing another. The wool fiber is a fine 
barometer of the vicissitudes of the 
year, and the variations of conditions 
leave their mark upon the wool, ren- 
dering it tender, brittle, harsh and 
short or over conditioned according to 
the influences that have been at work. 
There is not the 

slightest doubt that 





seasons it is advis- 
able to cull out all 
inferior sheep so 
that bad fleeces 
and frames are toa 
large extent elimi- 
nated. It is not a 
difficult matter to 
dry ewes or 
wethers, but a good 
deal of judgment 
and discretion is 
required in dealing 
with breeding ewes 





cull 





external parasites 
have the greatest 
the 
growth of the fleece, 
so that the sheep- 
man must at all cost 
keep his flock clean. 
If the sheep are 
tormented with 
ticks and lice their 
whole system be- 
comes so debilitat- 
ed and deranged 
that they cannot be 


influence on 








because then ma- 
ternal responsibili- 
ties often bring 
them down into low condition so that 
it is not always advisable to cull on 
general appearance. Culling leads to 
evenness of type, and evenness of type 
makes a wonderful difference to the 
whole clip when the wool is in the 
bales ready for inspection by the 
buyers. 

for 
the 


The preparation of the clip 
market therefore commences with 
establishment and management of the 
flock. The first thing to do is to get 
the type of sheep to suit one’s coun- 


The Shearing Shed in Australia 


is greatly augmented at the sales if 
he has paid great attention to putting 
on thick, high quality wool on the 
backs, especially over the rumps. 
Having done all that is possible to 
improve the wool on the sheep’s back 
in the way of increasing the propor- 
tion of the high priced wool to inferior 
sorts a good stride has been made in 
the preparation of wool for market. It 
is, however, very essential that the 
sheep should be kept in a good, thrifty 
condition from shearing to shearing so 


expected to grow 
sound wool and the 
rubbing they  in- 
dulge in in their efforts to get rid of 
their tormentors, ruins the staple and 
destroys it altogether in many places. 
Dipping is, therefore, one of the most 
important operations and it should be 
carefully and intelligently caried out 
from beginning to end. It is a sub- 
ject that could well occupy a separate 
article, but with the space at my dis- 
posal I must assume that readers know 
all about the subject, and will hasten ~ 
on with the preparation of the clip. 
Having by the use of good rams and 
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sound culling bred up an even flock of 
sheep and having by thorough atten- 
tion to subdivision and water supply 
filled the property to maintain steady, 
even conditions and having kept the 
flock free from parasites, all has been 
done up to that stage to prepare the 
wool for market. We are now right up 
to the shearing shed and the procedure 
from now on has a very important 
bearing upon the appearance of the clip 
on the market. Having a light, clean 
shed, the sheep should be properly 
drafted according to sexes, ages, etc., 
and the bad sheep should be culled into 
a separate lot. Proper classing before 
the sheep enter the shearing 
greatly facilitates the work of the wool 
classer, the man who sorts the fleeces 
into various even lots. 


shed 


As a rule the 
yards around a wool shed are bare of 
grass and therefore every care should 
be taken to avoid making more dust 
The effects of the 
whole year’s management can be very 
seriously discounted by allowing the 
sheep to become thickly coated with 
dust before entering the shearing shed. 


than is necessary. 


Recognizing this, many Australian pas- 
toralists now have water laid on around 
about the shed, so that by means of 
hose they can spray the yards and so 
mitigate the effects of dust. 
ing the various mobs of sheep up to 
the yards it is a wise policy to drive 


In bring- 


them along the grass wherever possible 
and avoid the dusty roads. 

The night before shearing the shed 
is filled with sheep and unless rain 
falls, from then on fresh sheep are run 
in as fast as the shearers do their work. 

Whether shearing machine or 
hands the shearers stand along a wide 
passage known as the board. Behind 
them they have the pens of unshorn 
sheep and in front of them they have 
openings through which they pass the 
shorn sheep. Each opening or shoot 
leads into a separate “tally pen” outside 
the shed, so that each shearer can be 
credited with the number of sheep he 
has shorn. As these pens fill the man 
in charge of shearing counts the sheep 
out and credits each 
cordingly. 


by 


shearer ac- 


The main point; in superintending 


On 





WOCL 


shearers at work is to see that each 
man takes off as much wool as possible 
without cutting the sheep or breaking 
up the fleece. The wool should come 
off like a blanket, and if the backs are 
sound the fleece can be lifted up in one 
piece. Cutting pieces of skin off the 
sheep is not only a cruel practice, but 
if the shed and yards be old it renders 
the sheep liable to tetanus besides bits 
of skin in the wool do not add to the 
appearance of the clip. Another great 
point is to see that the shearers do not 
make “second cuts,” that is, not cutting 
the wool clean and close in the first in- 
stance and going over it again a sec- 
The little short pieces of 
wool which should have been attached 
to the staple, fall between the bars on 
the wool rolling table and this finds its 
way into the locks and bellies or in- 


ond time. 


ferior sorts, when if shorn properly 
they should have swelled the volume 
of the high priced sorts. 

As soon as the fleece is off the sheep’s 
back one of the pickers-up takes it by 
the breech and spreads it on the wool 
rollers’ table and then sweeps the floor 
clean of trimmings and lock which are 
placed in big baskets handily situated. 
The bellies, which are taken off first, 
are also kept separate from the rest 
of the fleece. 

It is desirable to refer to the shed 
requirements in order to facilitate in 
every possible way the preparation of 
the clip. There are numerous approved 
designs for wool sheds, but space does 
not permit their inclusion here. It is, 
however, essential to have plenty of 
light and room. Everything should be 
as handy and as compact as possible. 
The classer’s rollers and piece pickers 
tables and bins should be as close to- 
gether as possible without impeding 
the work and the wool press should be 
handy to all. It is important that the 
bins and tables be so arranged that 
they are all under the classer’s eye so 
that he can supervise and watch with- 
out losing time. The classer’s table 
should be long and narrow, large 
enough to hold thirty or forty rolled 
fleeces laid side by side. The rolling 
tables should be about three feet high 
and the top about. nine feet by four, 
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made of strips or inch rollers about an 
inch. apart, so as to let second cuts and 
short pieces fall through. Three roll- 
ing tables are sufficient and they should 
be placed so as to allow one man to 
work on each side. The piece sorters 
require two tables, and one bin is re- 
quired for each “sort” the classer di- 
vides the clip into the bins which 
should be situated handy to both the 
sorters and the pressers. A few big 
coal baskets for carrying pieces, a wool 
press, brooms, seals, stencil apparatus, 
twine, needles, and wool packs com- 
plete the equipment of the shed. The 
number of hands required where say 
36 or 40 shearers are at work in order 
to get up a clip properly, is as follows: 
One classer, six wool rollers, four piece 
pickers, one lock and belly picker, three 
wool pressers and one man to weigh 
and brand the bales. Space has now 
run out so that the special work of 
rolling, classing, and baling will have 
to be left for my next article. 





LIVE STOCK PRICES IN FRANCE 

A consular report from Paris states 
that the average wholesale price of 
dressed beef in that market the 
year 1912 was 15 3-4 cents per pound. 
The average wholesale price of dressed 
mutton and lamb was 21 2-3 cents per 
pound: The average wholesale price of 
dressed pork 12 3-4 cents per pound. 
The report also shows: an increase in 
the number of animals slaughtered in 
1912 over that of 1911. 


for 





AN ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET. 


Swift and Company of Chicago re- 
cently issued their year book covering 
the year’s transactions. As a cover 
design for this book they have selected 
a fleece of wool. They were prompted 
to select a wool design for the reason 
that the sheep industty seems to need 
advertising more than any of the 
others. The Swift book is a very at- 
tractive publication and is devoted 
largely to encouraging the use of mut- 
ton as a food. - Parties desiring it may 
obtain the same by addressing the 
company at Chicago. 
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MONTANA’S NEW SENATOR. 


Honorable T. J. Walsh, a prominent 
and most able lawyer of Montana was 
recently elected to the United States 
Senate and took up his duties in that 
body on March 4th. Mr. Walsh has 
long been one of the West’s most able 
defenders and in him she will have a 
successful champion 
House of Congress. 


in the upper 

Fortunately for the wool growers, 
Mr. Walsh has taken up the Pure Fab- 
ric bill for which sheepmen have 
long contended, 


strong effort to 


so 


and will make a 


secure its passage. 
This is an important piece of legisla- 
tion and is of vital concern to the en- 
tire nation. Mr. Walsh may rest as- 
sured that in his efforts he will have 


the support of all wool growers. 





DOUBLE SHEARING. 


For many years it was the custom 
among African sheep breeders to shear 
all This 


tice extent, 


their flock each 
still 


since double shorn wool is not worth as 


year. prac- 


obtains to some but 
much as wool which is only shorn once 
on account of the greater length of 
staple, many African sheep breeders 
are quitting the twice shearing plan. 

the United States, in 
Texas, California and 
sheep are shorn spring and fall, but 


In parts of 


Oregon, the 
in these sections the tendency is to- 
ward a single shearing. Probably in 
these warm climates double shearing 
will to some extent always obtain, es- 
pecially with the coarse wool or mut- 
ton breeds, because these sheep have 
a tendency to shed their wool during 
the warm season. Sheep that are shorn 
twice a year produce a wool which is 
quoted in the market as “Spring” 
“Fall.” It is necessarily short in fiber 
and is therefore a clothing wool which 
must be manufactured by the carding 


and 


process. In price it ranges from six 
to ten cents per clean pound below 
the value of wools which are only shorn 
once per year, and of this particular 
wool the “Spring” clip is more: val- 
uable, than the “Fall” clip, per pound. 
This lower price for double shorn wool 
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is partly compensated for by a decided 
the amount of wool ob- 
Sheep that are shorn twice 


increase in 
tained. 
each year usually produce from one to 
two pounds more wool where 
This is accounted 
for by the fact that wool grows quick- 
est immediately after 


than 
shorn once a year. 
shearing and 
growth greatly decreases as the length 
of the fiber increases. The oftener a 
sheep is shorn the more wool it will 
yield during the year, but the less 
would be the value of the wool on ac- 
count of the shortness of the fiber. 





BALING WOOL. 





Recently we have had two inquiries 
asking our advice about baling wool. 
This of 
pretty thoroughly covered in the Oc- 


question wool baling was 





Senator T. J. Walsh, of Montana 


of the National Wool 


Grower, and as it is a matter of much 


tober issue 


importance and one upon which our 
wool growers may make serious mis- 
takes, we shall again discuss the sub- 
ject. 
Under 


Commerce Commission 


the order of the Interstate 
reducing the 
freight rate on wool, a rate 15 per cent 
lower on baled wool ‘was ‘established 


than on wool in the Sacks. This re- 
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duction in the rate means a saving of 
from twenty to thirty cents per hun- 
dred upon Western wools. Again, 
wool can be baled for less money than 
it can be sacked and as the baling does 
away with more than half the sacks, 
a considerable saving is there effected. 
In addition to this, baled wool can be 
hauled or moved around at decidedly 
less cost than can sacked wool. There- 
fore, all of these elements are 
considered, we find that if we could 


when 


bale our wool it would mean a saving 
in expense of about one-half cent per 
Of 


course it should be our policy to ef- 


pound and in some cases more. 


fect economy wherever possible, but 
here is one place where it cannot be 
done at the present time. 

When is sacked it reaches a 
density in the sack of from fourteen to 
This, 


of course, is not a great density and 


wool 
sixteen pounds per cubic foot. 


the fleeces are not pressed close to- 
gether, but when wool is baled the 
density per cubic foot ranges from 
thirty-five to forty pounds. Therefore, 
that baled wool is 
pressed almost three times as close as is 


it will be seen 
sacked wool and it is here that the in- 
jury from baling occurs unless our 
wool be properly prepared for market. 

Under the which 
tains in the preparation and marketing 
of our wool we would do the fleece a 
3ecause, it 
will be understood that where wool is 
not graded that one fleece may repre- 
sent a fine merino 64s, and the next 
fleece may represent a low quarter 
blood. When these fleeces are sacked 
they go to the commission house or 
are 
there separated and carefully sorted, 
and each grade and quality is kept by 
itself. Thus it will be seen that if our 
wool is baled to the great density that 
prevails in baled wool, these coarse 
fleeces would be forced tightly into the 


system now ob- 


serious injury by baling. 


manufacturing establishment and 


fine fleeces and when such a bale went 
to market it would be impossible for 
the sorter to ever separate all of the 
the fine fibers. 
This is why wool must be graded be- 
fore it is baled. Then again, under 
our system we do not even take off all 


coarse fibers from 
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the tags, and the stained wool is al- 
lowed to go into the sack with the 
clean bright wool. Now under a 
density which obtains in a sack not a 
great deal of harm may be done, but 
if the density was increased three 
times, which would be the case in bal- 
ing, the stained wool would mean a 
greater distribution of the stain and 
hence a lower price for the clip. As 
our wool is now marketed it is ship- 
ped to the commission house in the 
East and there much of it is graded, 
grading means that the quarter blood, 
three-eighth blood and half blood and 
fine fleeces are separated from each 
other and sacked separately. In some 
cases after the wool has been graded, 
it is even sorted, that is, the necks, 
bellies and legs are all removed from 
fleeces and sacked separately and sold 
accordingly. Now of course, we un- 
derstand that it is very difficult to 
do this after wool has remained in a 
bale for eight or ten months at a 
density of forty pounds per cubic foot. 
Also in winter time when the wool 
was frozen in the warehouse it would 
be almost impossible to grade and sort 
these baled fleeces. Therefore, it 
seems to us only right that we should 
not recommend the baling of our wool 
at present, for undoubtedly it would 
mean some injury to wool and prob- 
ably a reduction in its price. 

However, the wool grower should 
at the earliest moment get in a posi- 
tion to bale his wool. We _ should 
learn to prepare it carefully and intel- 
ligently and at least grade it and sack 
all the tags and stained wool separ- 
ately. Then, when this is done, we 
may safely bale our wool with the as- 
surance that the baling will not injure 
the price of the wool and will bring 
us a considerable saving in the ex- 
pense of handling it. We believe that 
it will be some years before the av- 
erage Western wool can be baled, but 
it shall be the purpose of this paper 
to hasten the time when all Western 
wools will move in a baled condition. 





Send in ten new subscribers to the 
National Wool Grower, McIntyre 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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LARGEST RANCH IN AMERICA. 





Don Luis Terrazza of Old Mexico 
is said to own a ranch of slightly more 
than eight million acres of land. The 
land is of unusual fertility and is un- 
doubtedly the largest live stock ranch 
in the world. One million cattle, 700,- 
000 sheep and 100,000 horses are main- 
tained upon this ranch. The ranch is 
so large that it maintains an up-to- 
date packing house of its own in which 
it slaughters all of the fat stock pro- 
duced upon the ranch during the year. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The officers of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association are 
keeping in close touch with the 
tariff situation at the National 
Capitol. Our brief was submit- 
ted by Mr. Ellenwood to the 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and on March 20th. 
S. W. McClure went to Wash- 
ington to remain until the tariff 
is settled. He will keep in close 
touch with affairs and when the 
proper time arrives a strong del- 
egation of Western Sheepmen 
will go to the National Capitol 
to protect the interst of the wool 
grower. We have reason to be- 
lieve that we shall receive a fair 
degree of protection for wool and 
therefore we urge the wool grow- 
ers not to sacrifice their wool at 
free trade prices. 

In order that the expense of 
this campaign may be met, we 
ask every wool grower who has 
not done so, to forward his $5.00 
to this Association. 

F. J. HAGENBARTH, 
President. 
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TECHNICAL WOOL TERMS. 





Frequently in the pages of this 
paper, as in other papers dealing with 
wool, the terms 40s, 50s, and 60s has 
been used and we shall here endeavor 
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to explain the meaning of these terms. 

In the United States, outside of 
the mills, wool is spoken of as % blood, 
3¥g blood, % blood, etc. In England 
and Australia the terms 40s, 50s, and 
60s are more generally used to desig- 
nate the fineness of the wool. Wool 
is produced in varying degrees of fine- 
ness and this fineness is denoted in 
numbers, the numbers increasing as 
the diameter of the fiber diminishes. 
These numbers are known as counts 
and are arrived at in the following 
manner. Counts relate to the fine- 
ness of the yarn spun from a certain 
wool. Thus a yarn number 60 is or- 
dinarily spun from a 60s wool In 
making worsted yarn, each count rep- 
resents 560 yards to the pound. 
Therefore, yarn number one would 
mean that a pound would contain a 
thread 560 yards long. Yarn number 
2 would contain a thread twice 560 
yards in length to the pound, and 
yarn number 60 would mean that each 
pound of yarn would contain a thread 
60 times 560 yards, or 33,600 yards of 
thread. Now a wool that is fine 
enough to spin into a thread contain- 
ing 33,600 yards to the pound would 
be a 60s wool. Again the number re- 
fers to the fineness of the yarn and 
indirectly to the fineness of the wool 
of which the yarn is made for it fol- 
lows that the finer the wool the finer 
a yarn that can be spun from _ it. 
Counts of yarn range from 12s up to 
90s, commercially speaking. Of course 
a yarn below 12s would be very coarse, 
suitable only for carpet making. On 
the other hand a 90s would be very 
fine and suitable for use in making 
the finest cloths. Of course there are 
counts below 12s and above 90s, but 
most yarns range between these 
counts. 

In this country wool is commonly 
bought and sold as braid, %4 blood, % 
blood, % blood, fine medium and fine. 
Braid wool spins into counts 24s to 


40s depending upon its fineness; 


Quarter blood spins into counts 40s to 
50s; Three-eighths blood into counts 
50s to 56s; Half blood into 58s to 60s; 


and fine wool spins into counts 64s 
(Continued on page 18) 
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THE SHEEP MARKET. 


(Chicago Correspondent.) 

March at the market was a disap- 
pointment to the trade. Prices did 
not meet expectation most of the time. 
The 9 cent lamb was barely_acquainted 
with the market and while sheep made 
a 7 cent quotation, the price.was rare. 
Yearlings, being scarce, did relativély 
better than other grades,: scoring at 
$8.50. Lambs reached $915 and two- 
year-old sheep $7.50, ewes stopping at 
$6.90, although $6.75 was . practically 
the limit. None of these prices. were 
in effect all of the month, however, and 
at regular intervals the quotation list 
was put over the bumps... Unseason- 
able weather, industrial. troubles, and 
the flood were all depressing factors, 
but the principal bear influence was 
team work to put values lower by the 
killing interest. Never before have 
killers acted in such perfect accord. 
Disguising the truth is impossible. It 
was concert of action, with good gen- 
eralship. The campaign had for its ob- 
ject placing the common price of good 
lambs down to $8 and while it did not 
succeed, the campaign will be contin- 
ued through April. 

Eastern demand was: fickle most of 
the month and when that stout, prop is 
not under the market the selling side 
invariably gets into deep water. Much 
of March development in the sheep 
house was incomprehensible. Day after 
day not a regular buyer opened his 
mouth until well along toward noon and 
when they spoke it was in chorus. Al- 
ways, in explaining their bearish at- 
titude they fiddled on the. same old 
string. The eastern dressed mutton 
market was “r-o-t-t-e-n.” If the aver- 
age sheep buyer is to be given credence, 
dressed mutton is the hardest commod- 
ity in this wide world to sell, next to 
mining stock; but their actions belie 
their words. Let a shipper poke his 
nose into the sheep house and anima- 
tion ensues. One or two short runs 
expose the fallacy of their arguments, 
finding them falling over one another 
to keep the killing gangs going. The 
fact is that both sheep and lambs have 
been cutting up at a profit and that 
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there is money in pelts is indicated by 
severe discrimination against shorn 
goods. It is axiomatic that there is 
more money for the killer in  high- 
priced sheep and lambs than when the 
stuff is not paying the feeder for its 
board.. 

Among the conspicuous features of 
the month’s trade was a_ preponder- 
ance of Colorado-fed lambs, as was the 
case in February, scarcity of shorn 
stock, .a_ paucity of ewes, the 
country having been drained of surplus 
female stuff, an increasing proportion 
of Mexicans and fewer northern-bred 
lambs in the Colorado crop, an un- 


‘precedented proportion of the hay-fed 


stuff from Montana, Wyoming and 
Idaho, a wide spread between shorn 
and wooled stock and an almost entire 
absence of spring lambs. 
rado’s quota semi-famine conditions 
would have existed. Only a handfull 
of sheep was available at any stage. 
but the packers brought out a lot of 
frozen mutton, put away last fall 
when Montana sheep were selling at 
$4 to. $4.25, and by merchandising it 
relieved their necessities on the market. 
Ewes were almost an unknown quanti- 
ty, consequently “choppers,” by reason 
of their light weight, sold right up with 


sheep. Demand for shearing and feed- 


ing, stuff was urgent most of the time 
at record prices, $8.70 being paid, while 
$8 to $8.25 bought most of the stuff 
taken out to the country. 

During the months a_ lot ‘of lambs 
sold .at $8.40 to $8.85. Owing to a 
smaller proportion of heavy lambs in 
the run the spread was narrower than 
in February. A few heavy lambs can 
always be used for round dressing, but 
a few too many place such stock at a 
decided disadvantage. Most of the 
lambs came in good condition, and 
rarely was the least complaint heard 
about quality. Scarcity of shorn lambs 
was due to lack of incentive to take 
off the wool, owing to the discount to 
which shorn stock was subjected, $7 
being a good price for clipped lambs 
when wooled stock of the same class 
sold around $8.50. This is merely an- 
other indication that wool is worth the 
money. A notable phase of the month 


Sut for Colo-’ 
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was that heavy shorn lambs sold more 
readily than stuff of the same weight 
with the wool on, probably because 
they deceived the eye. In the main it 
was a $6.75 to $7.15 market for shorn 
lambs with a few at $7.25. Shorn sheep 
sold anywhere from $5.50 to $6.25. 
More hay-fed lambs came during 
This move- 
ment can be viewed from two angles. 
To some extent it is logical develop- 
ment, coincident with expansion of the 
hay-growing area west of the 100th me- 
ridian, and, as the years roll on, will 
retain most of the thin end of the west- 
ern lamb crop until ready for the 
butcher. But this year Montana has 
added a large quota that spells con- 
tinuance of liquidation in that quarter, 
liquidation however that must have 
practically run its course. Many of 
these hay-feds have gone out to be 
sheared and finished, others have been 
put in fat condition at the big feeding 
stations close to Chicago, the owners 
of which would have had a bad season 
but for this windfall. Colorado and 
Montana have furnished these stations 
with a lot of business that was highly 
lucrative as screenings dropped to fig- 
ures 65 per cent cheaper than a year 
ago. At $15 per ton, the price charged 
western feeders for screenings, there 
was big money in the boarding busi- 
ness this year. Sheep seem to do bet- 
ter than lambs on hay and mature stuff 
came from the Northwest in very re- 
spectable condition, but if grain is to 
be had at anything like a reasonable 
figure where most of the lambs came 
from, a mistake was made in not giving 
them access to it more generously. 
Texas shipped a few sheep during 
the month, but the shaft of lightning 
expected from that quarter did not ma- 
terialize. Fort Worth paid $6 to $6.25 
for some fall-shorn Texas sheep, but 
Texas owners are very bullish in their 
ideas of values and have no such gob 
to cut loose as last year, when they lit- 
erally mashed the price list. 


March than ever before. 


It is im- 


probable that Texas will sell any sheep 
under $5 this season, as the stock it 
holds cost $3.50 to $4 in New Mexico, 
when put in last fall. During the month 
a consignment of 


18,000 


wethers 
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reached the Rock Island feeding station 


at Stockdale, IIl., 
range in New Mexico. 


3ros. 
Heretofore the 
Rheas have sold'their output to specu- 
lators and feeders in the fall and this 
shipment is an experiment. They of- 
fered the entire band at $4 last fall, but 
failed to get the money and determined 
to feed it out themselves. It will come 
during April and results will be inter- 
esting. Owing to a severe winter in 
New Mexico the stock did not get as 
fat as expected, necessitating a longer 
grain feed than would have been the 
case otherwise. 


from Rhea 


The Rhea wool real- 
ized 18 cents at Stockdale, the highest 
price New Mexico wool has ever real- 
ized at an Illinois shearing station. 
Conspicuously absent is the delega- 
that 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis at this 


tion of wethers formerly came 
Redmond Bros. have about 
7,000 lambs on fed at St. Paul and D. 


B. Zimmerman 5,000 yearlings, other- 


season. 


wise nothing is in sight in that quar- 
ter. A decade back a run of 450,000 
head during the winter and 
months from the vicinity of the Twin 


spring 


Cities was normal, but the screening 
dealer forced the sheep feeder to quit 
and the result is that screenings are 
again cheap. Had it not been for the 
hay-fed run from Montana and Idaho 
this winter the old-time spectacle of 
dumping elevator screenings into the 
Mississippi River at Minneapolis would 
probably have been witnessed as farm- 
ers will have nothing to do with this 
kind of feed, the inevitable penalty of 
using it being a foul farm. Last win- 
ter screenings sold at $22 to $23; this 
year some sales were made as low as 
$6 per ton. 

There has been continuance of spec- 
ulation, thousands of having 
been bought at Missouri River markets 
tor 


lambs 
re-sale at Chicago. are 
scheduled as feeders, but 60 per cent of 
them are not in that catagory. A num- 
ber of wooled lambs have been taken 
at Omaha for shearing at $8 to $8.25, 
Shivers Bros. purchasing 5,000 recently. 
The time has arrived when shearing 
unfinished lambs will be necessary. 
Pronounced scarcity of native lambs 
continues. That the country has been 


They 
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cleared of them admits of no doubt. 
Since 1907 farmers east of the Missouri 
River have been making efforts to get 
rid of their flocks and signs that they 
have succeeded are not lacking. In this 
connection the enormous decrease in 
Montana and Wyoming must also be 
figured with. It all warrants expecta- 
tion of remunerative prices. 

The early spring lamb has practically 
disappeared. Theoretically there may 
be an enormous profit in raising Easter 
lambs, but few are wooing wealth that 
way. One load, averaging 39 pounds, 
reached Chicago in March this year 
But 
in the retail markets of Chicago and 
New York there was no scarcity of 


and realized 15 cents per pound. 


“genuine springers”’ if those disciples of 
Ananias, the retailers, are to be given 
credence. The “genuine springer” of 
Eastertide has no mysterious origin. It 
is merely a Mexican lamb from a Colo- 
rado feed lot, dressed and displayed in 
the pelt. And, by the same token, it is 
better eating than any “genuine” prod- 
uct, accounting for its popularity, but 
the manner in which it is purveyed is 
rank, if non-injurious deception. 

While wool trade is somewhat dor- 
mant it is healthy. No such volume of 
business is being done at shearing sta- 
tions around Chicago as last year, be- 
cause wool is going to packers with 
the pelt, but wherever a take-off is in 
progress, locating a wool buyer does 
not necessitate the aid of a Sherlock 
Holmes. Dealers need the wool and 
need it badly. During the past month 
the Rhea clip of New Mexican wool 
sold at 18 cents, the price taking 18,000 
fleeces. The Delfelder clip of Wyoming 
wether wool realized 22 cents and the 
Coffin clip of Washington lambs wool, 
The Hous- 
ton, Wyoming, clip of lambs wool sold 
at 22 cents. Most of the lambs wool 
taken off so far, hereabouts, has real- 
ized 20 to 23 cents delivered at the 
feed lots. 

Speculators nibbling at the 
spring lamb crop in the south. No 
contracts have been reported in Ten- 
nessee or Kentucky yet, but some com- 
mitments have been made in Virginia 


heavy shrinking, 20 cents. 


are 
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at 8 to 8%c for June and 7 to 7%c 
for July delivery. That the native crop 
will be small is a certainty. Colorados 
will string along until May and there 
will be some early lambs from the 
Northwest, but no excess is likely at 
any time and the only method by which 
packers can expect to keep prices down 
is by sitting well out on the beam. 
California may send a couple of trains 
of spring lambs this way. Already 
they are using the new crop out there. 
When the trade begins using the new 
crop, more lambs will be necessary to 
go around as they will lack weight. In- 
stead of running 80 lbs. the average 
will then be cut to about 60 lbs. Lamb 
is a very popular hot weather meat and 
that production can be overdone is im- 
probable. As Montana and the farm- 
ing states have practically concluded 
liquidating no such flood of sheep and 
ewes as came last summer is to be ex- 
pected, but summer sheep markets are 
seldom healthy. Heavy mutton is not 
hot weather meat and never will be. 
Owing to big profits made by the few 
cornbelt feeders who stuck to the game 
this winter, an impression exists that 
farmers will go wild during the ap- 
proaching range season. Novices may 
let their enthusiasm run away with 
their judgment, but regular feeders are 
not in that mood. They talk of paying 
6 to 6% cents at Chicago for thin west- 
ern lambs, but no more. Conditions 
govern the feeder, however, and past- 
ure is the summer factor, while later 
the corn crop determines demand. 
There will be a good market for what- 
ever thin stuff comes out of the West, 
for a certainty, and packers will buy 
anything that will bleed as cull shift is 
still selling out of line with furnished 
product and probably will. Demand 
for all kinds of trash is wonderful and 
distributors say the product sells read- 
ily to cheap trade. One phase of the 
feeder situation not to be overlooked is 
that in many sections an annual supply 
of sheep manure is essential to a good 
corn crop. Michigan feeders who did 
not put in sheep or lambs last fall are 
now buying commercial fertilizer and 
that costs money. 
An idea of the course of the market 
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may be gained from the following 
table: 


Sheep. 
Months. ..1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
Jan, . ....$6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 $5.85 $5.75 
Feb. . .... 7.00 5.00 4.85 7.85 5.80 5.65 
March ... 7-50. 6.50 5.60 9.30 6.75 7.00 
Lambs. 
Months. ..1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
Jan . ....$9.50 $7.40 $6.65 $9.10 $8.10 $7.40 
Feb. . .... 9-25 7.15 6.50 9.40 7.95 7.15 
March ... 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 8.30 8.35 


Dissecting the March course of the 
trade, it will be seen that lambs sold 
highest during the first half, while the 
last week was highest for sheep and 
yearlings. At the close yearlings were 
steady to 10 lower, compared with the 
February close, while lambs were 10 
and 25 cents lower. Average prices for 
the month however, were a shade high- 
er on lambs and 50 cents higher on 
sheep, compared with February. The 
general average prices for the month 
being $6.35 for sheep and $8.60 for 
lambs. The big bulk of lambs sold dur- 
ing March at $8.35 to $8.90. Yearlings, 
$7.50 to $8.25, wethers, $6.50 to $6.90 
and ewes $6 to $6.50. 

March receipts at Chicago were 
585,915, a decrease of 68,514 compared 
with last year. The first three months 
of this year delivered 1,134,748 head 
at Chicago, a loss of 247,156 compared 
with the same period of 1912. The run 
of the first three months of the year at 
the six principal western markets, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph and Sioux City, ap- 
proximates 2,641,000 compared with 
3,022,000 in 1912. Chicago receipts for 
January, February and March this and 
previous years follows: 
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I tes She Oa gS canara 1,381 904 
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April and May are lamb consuming 
months and a more stable set of mark- 
ets is expected during that period. A 
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large proportion of the Colorado crop 
is already in killers’ hands and an oc- 
casional bare spot may cause a flurry, 
but eastern demand is notoriously un- 
certain. Idaho reports regarding early 
lambing are favorable and they will fol- 
low close on the heels of the southern 
run. 





TECHNICAL WOOL TERMS. 
(Continued from page 14) 

even into 120s. However, 
there is no hard and fast rule govern- 
ing the distinction between these 
grades of wool for much depends upon 
the acuteness with which the wool is 
sorted. Thus a high quarter blood 
may be as fine as a low % blood wool 
but in a general way the range of 
counts here given for the different 
grades is correct. 

Applying these counts to the wool 
of the various breeds of sheep, they 
work out about as follows: Lincoln 
wool spins into counts 24s to 36s; Cots- 
wold wool into 32s to 44s; Shropshire 
wool 44s to 60s; Southdown wool 56s 
to 64s; pure merinos 58s to 120s. Con- 
verting these wools into the various 
grades to which they are ususally as- 
signed, we find the Lincoln produces 
braid wool; the Cotswold produces 
from braid up to low quarter blood 
wool; the Shropshire from quarter- 
bred up to half blood; the Southdown 
from three-eighths blood up to fine 
wool and the Merino produces from 
half blood up to the very finest wool 
produced on the sheep. Therefore we 
see that in some cases individual 
Southdowns may produce wool finer 
than some pure Merinos. We sent a 
fleece of pure Rambouillet to London 
and it was classed as 58s which would 
not be a high half blood. As a gen- 
eral thing the term %, 3%, and %4 blood 
wools is thought to refer to the per- 
centage of Merino blood in the sheep 
from which the wool was derived. 
This however, is erroneous, for a 
Southdown sheep without a trace of 
Merino blood may produce a wool as 
fine as a pure bred Merino. On the 
the other hand a half blood may pro- 
duce a wool as coarse as the finest 
Cotswold. So therefore, these terms 


and up 
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are only general in there application. 

Referring to Merino wools prob- 
ably the great bulk of our Western 
Merino wool would run from 60s to 
64s. Here and there individual sheep 
might produce wool as high as 80s, 
but we doubt if any Western flock 
could be found which would produce 
wool that would average as high as 
70s. In Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, there is still much wool pro- 
duced that ranges from 67s to 80s, but 
very little if any reaching 90s. In 
order that the fineness of the 90s may 
be appreciated we shall reduce it to 
plain terms. Again a 90s means YO 
times 560 yards, or 50,400 yards of 
yarn to the pound which is equal to a 
thread 28% miles long. To determine 
the amount of greasy wool required to 
produce this pound of yarn we must 
deduct all waste. To spin a pound of 
yarn of this fineness, slightly less than 
1 4-10 pounds of scoured wool would 
be required. If the wool then shrank 
50 per cent which is about what im- 
ported 90s shrink, then to produce this 
28% miles of yarn would require a 
little less than 2 8-10 pounds of grease 
wool. On this basis a pound of this 
very fine Australian wool spins into a 
thread about 10 miles long. 





AUSTRALIAN WANTS POSITION 





To The National Wool Grower. 

{ am writing you to ask if you would 
be good enough to put me in commu- 
nication with some of the sheep or 
wool firms in the States. 

I am a sheep and wool classer, have 
had a good lot of experience; know 
how to prepare a clip for market and 
can class and manage sheep from be- 
ginning to finish, Am _ twenty-five 
years of age and have been among 
sheep all my life. Have good refer- 
ences to back up these facts. 

The system of classing and culling 
sheep in Australia is the best and 
most satisfactory in the world. I would 
be pleased to give any ranch owner 
my services in this capacity and feel 
sure I would give satisfaction. 

W. MAILER, 
Bedford, Queenstand, Australia. 





et 
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Production and Consumption 


ADDRESS by D. O. LIVELY, at Cheyenne, Wyo., January 10th 


T IS not my purpose to attempt to 
| offer you anything that will be a so- 

lution of the problem that confronts 
you—that of the future of the wool 
producing part of the great industry 
which you represent. 

If I can offer anything that is new 
or that will occasion thought related 
to the mutton producing end of your 
business, I will be content. It is my 
desire, however, to submit for your 
consideration three phases of this ques- 
tion, and it is my purpose to be as 
brief as the importance of the sub- 
ject will permit. 

There has been and will be said 
much about legislation as applied 


to the wool industry. That age- 
old conflict has not heretofore been 
solved and will not be _ settled 


either at this convention or at the 
Congress which is now in session. 
It can be said, however, that if it 
were not for the great work con- 
ducted by the big men who com- 
prise your organization, the devo- 
tion to principle that they have 
shown, and the sacrificing of their 
time and money for the common 
good of the wool producer, that 
long ago any wool that entered 
into American clothing manufac- 
ture would have to be purchased 
in} other countries than this. I 
may go further and say that it is a 
lamentable fact that laws and leg- 
islation seem to lose sight of the 
fact that the producer is the funda- 
mental necessity of civilization. 

I do not decry the arts, the sciences, 
nor those branches of human endeavor 
which result in a better civilization, 
and in the creation of more luxuries, 
but I do contend that the producer 
should have first consideration, and 
that education must be changed to rec- 
ognize that fact. The lure of advance- 
ment in our schools from time imme- 
morial has been along the paths of art 
and the professions and sciences. The 
producer, if thought of at all, has been 
considered something to be endured. 


Sight has been lost of the fact that civ- 
ilization and human advancement be- 
gins and ends with the plow, the herd 
and the flock. No cognizance has been 
given to the truth that if in some great 
re-organization of human endeavor, it 
is found necessary to eliminate some 
of the activities of mankind, the ef- 
forts of all, except the producer could 
be spared. If he were to stop, civiliza- 
tion would rock on its foundations and 
in a short period of time the people 
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of the world would revert to the savage 
and would eat each other. It seems 
to me that this organization and every 
other that is identified with production ; 
the outcome of the work of whose 
members is identified with food and 
clothing should demand first considera- 
tion at the hands of law-makers and 
promoters of public opinion. Over de- 
votion to the gentler arts, the applica- 
tion of the time and talent of its peo- 
ple to conquest and the neglect of pro- 
duction wrote the word “Finish” on the 


Roman Empire, and might I not be ab- 
solved from being called an alarmist if 
I pointed out the fact that in twenty- 
five years this nation has reversed 
itself as between production and con- 
sumption. Where will it stop? If all 
of our people are to be consumers, and 
if legislation and public opinion makes 
production more unattractive from 
year to year, then by whom will our 
food be produced? This is a thought 
that is worthy of more consideration 
than is usually given it. Twenty- 
five yedrs is not a very long time in 
the history of a nation, but the 
passing of a people from self-sup- 
port to importation—from the ex- 
port of food products to their 
bringing in from other countries, is 
an epoch that is worthy of pause 
and careful thought. In no more 
pronounced measure can I direct 
your attention to the falling off 
in the production of food than to 
point to the waning of the cattle 
industry. There is no system un- 
der which we will ever catch up 
with the former proportion of cat- 
tle supply to cattle demand. This 
condition it is true, works to the 
temporary interest of the producer 
of mutton but within a few years 
there will be a shortage of mutton 
for the tables of the people of the 
United States and then meat con- 
sumption will be practically un- 
known. It is already true that 
many of our families with no less 
income than heretofore have found 
it necessary to cut down the meat sup- 
ply. The work undertaken by this as- 
sociation to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of the utility and attrac- 
tiveness of mutton as a food:supply-is 
to be commended. -It is a proper move- 
ment and will result to the good of 
the man who reads the signs of the 


times and prepares himself for the 
change. 


This brings me to the consideration 
of what I hope and believe will be an 
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epoch in the production of sheep for 
mutton in the United States. 

Out at San Francisco in 1915, it is 
my hope and ambition that there will 
be shown to the millions of people who 
will pass through the gates of that 
World’s Exposition, held to comimem- 
orate the greatest achievement accom- 
plished by man—the fact that the large 
sized mutton carcass is desirable to the 
packer, the butcher and to the con- 
sumer. There is no question in my 
mind but what there will be a great 
increase in the use of mutton for a hu- 
man food from this time henceforth un- 
til supply is greatly lessened. Eperience 
on the Pacific Cost has shown a 
vast increase in the number of sheep 
being killed for mutton each succeeding 
year. Experience in other countries 
where mutton forms a large part of the 
export—two countries where it enters 
more largely into daily consumption, 
has demonstrated the fact that the 
larger carcass is more profitable than 
the small. Australia has had expe- 
rience along this line and so has South 
America. The long wool breeders of 
the Willamette valley have made dem- 
onstration of the fact that this country 
can compete with any part of the world 
in the production of types of mutton 
sheep. 

The sheep display at San Francisco 
will seek to teach a lesson instead of 
making a display. The lesson that you 
are invited to come and study is use- 
fulness of the mutton type of sheep 
and the breed that experience and pre- 
dilection will incline you to use in 
changing your flocks from all wool to 
semi-mutton production—methods of 
handling, the assistance that can be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry; a fairly comprehensive census 
of the number of sheep of the vary- 
ing types will be among the things 
that we will seek to show at San Fran- 
cisco, and I bespeak thereat and there- 
for the presence and the co-operation of 
every member of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

There is one other subject that I 
would like to bring to your attention, 
and that is the co-operation of the Am- 


erican Wool Growers’ Association with 
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the Council of Grain Exchanges at 
Chicago. The Council of Grain Ex- 
changes is engaged in the work of mak- 
ing production more certain and more 
attractive. To that end, through the 
benefaction of a public spirited citi- 
zen, the Council of Grain Exchanges 
is putting $1,000 into every county of 
the United States that will employ a 
trained agriculturist for a period of 
two years. The Council of Grain Ex- 
changes don’t require that this trained 
agriculturist shall devote his attention 
to an increased production of wheat, 
rye, oats, corn or barley—there are nu 
restrictions placed on the activities of 
this employed agent. In a number of 
the counties with which I am figuring 
and where | was instrumental in secur- 
ing these $1,000 donations or invest- 
ments, if you like that better, the lead- 
ing industry is the production of fruit. 
In other counties the leading business 
is the production of live stock, and this 
applies to the production »f hops and 
all agricultural activities. The Coun- 
cil of Grain Es@hanges has a co-opera- 
tive plan with the United States Bu- 
reau of [Farm Management, which also 
assists in paying the wages of the ex- 
pert employed. 

I have gone into this matter carefully 
and am enabled to say that this is not 
a’selfish or one-sided movement—it is 
actuated by a broad and splendid prin- 
ciple, and there is certainly no better 
field for the work of experts than in 
teaching the farmers of this country 
the advisabilit¥ahd the profit of pro- 
ducing more sheep for wool and mut- 
ton purposes. 


To that end I request that the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association will 
appoint a Special Committee on Devel- 
opment to confer with the Crop Im- 
provement Committee of the Grain Ex- 
changes, so that there can be co-opera- 
tion in creating farm bureaus in each 
county of the United States, organizing 
therein local Live Stock sections of 
the Farm Bureau to bring about re- 
sults in the production of live stock, 
grain, road building and in the pro- 
motion of agriculture in the public 
schools, home economics, horticulture, 
poultry, farm accounting, marketing, 
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etc. The appointment of such a com- 
mittee by your organization need carry 
with it no further assurance than that 
it will make investigation of the work 
of the Council of Grain Exchanges, and 
report back to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. If the findings of the com- 
mittee are favorable, and this associa- 
tion sees fit to work hand in hand with 
the Council of Grain Exchanges, it will 
not only accomplish the results that ] 
have outlined, but it will be a step in 
the direction of assuring, for the pro- 
ducer of wool and mutton, more favor- 
able consideration from those who write 
the country’s 
opinion. 


laws and mold its 

With a cordial and a heartfelt invi- 
tation to each of you to visit the Live 
Stock Department at the Fair in San 


Francisco in 1915, I thank vou. 





BETTER TRAIN SERVICE. 





On account of the growing import- 
ance of the Portland live stock market 
increasing shipments of live stock to 
West bound points are taking place. 

Of course these shipments consist 
largely of two or three car lots and 
therefore if they are attached to the 
regular freight train it means expen- 
sive delays en route. In order to 
obviate this and give the stockmen 
better service the officials of the Ore- 
gon Short Line and the Oregon & 
Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company recently met with a number 
of stockmen at Huntington, Oregon, 
and arranged to run a special stock 
train from Huntington to Portland on 
certain days of each week. The train 
is to be given preference in right of 
way and should result in diminishing 
unnecessary shrinkage of live stock en 
route. The railroads are to be con- 
gratulated on this progressive move- 
ment. 





We want to ask every wool grower 
who is a member of the NATIONAL 
to obtain for us one new member. We 
feel that every sheepman would join 
the Association if someone would per- 
sonally solicit his membership. 





ot 
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Better Methods in Handling Wool 


N the last issue of the National Wool 
| Grower will be founda very instruc- 

tive address by Mr. F. A. Ellenwood 
of California on the important subject 
of preparing wool for market. Mr. Ell- 
enwood has given this question careful 
study and is particularly fitted to ad- 
vise the wool growers about it. Last 
winter he visited many Eastern mar- 
kets and learned from the mill 
direct the important need of making 
changes in our methods of handling 
wool. 


men 


We therefore are urging every 
wool grower to read his address most 
carefully before shearing time. 

In reviewing some speeches made 
at early conventions of the 
National Wool Growers’ As- 


Regardless of past shortcomings 
now at hand when our 


wool must be handled at least as well 


the time is 
as it is in those countries that compete 


with us. The wool growers’ should 
not forget that in spite of all of its 
inequalities and shortcomings the ex- 
tariff 


limited foreign competition with wools 


isting upon wool has at least 
Under the 


the 


similar to our Own. new 


economic policy of government 
this is to be changed and revenue laws 
enacted which will increase rather than 
There- 
fore if we expect to meet successfully 
this new supplier of our markets, it 


reduce, foreign competition. 


the danger to be anticipated when such 
Do not forget that 
most imported wool is not tied with 
any twine. This is made possible be- 
cause imported wool is graded and 
skirted and hence come to this coun- 
try in a baled condition. Of course, 
we cannot as yet bale our wool be- 
cause it is neither graded or sorted. 
Therefore we must continue to use 
twine, and if we did not, our wool 
would bring decidedly less than it does 
when tied. 


twine is used. 


The use of jute or sisal twine can 
no longer be excused on any ground 


for we have on the market numerous 





sociation, we came across one 
delivered at Portland, Ore- 
gon as long ago as 1904 by 
Mr. Chas. Harding of Phila- 
delphia upon the subject of 
preparing wool for market. 
In this address Mr. Harding 
called attention to the care- 
manner in which 
handled our wool and then 
urged reforms, which, if adopt- 
ed, would have long since 
made our clip decidedly more 
valuable than it is today. 
While Mr. Harding is one of 
the ablest and most honor- 
able of wool manufacturers 
and speaks with the authority 
of a man who has spent a life time in 
the business, it seems that only a few 
of our sheep men have used the good 
advice he gave them more than eight 
years ago. From the date of Mr. 
Harding’s address until the present 
time there has been more or less ag- 
itation of this important question, but 
as yet the great majority of our wool 
growers have not made an effort to 
adopt these reforms. Of course here 
and there individual growers have 
made marked advance in the manner 
of handling their wool, but speaking 
generally, we are today where we were 
eight years ago. 


less we 








A Morning Scene in an Alfalfa Field of Old Mexico 


becomes necessary for us to present 
a package of wool prepared and han- 
dled in such a manner as will be most 
acceptable to the man who uses it— 
the manufacturer. 

We cannot go on using sisal or jute 
twine when we have before us_ the 
positive evidence that such twine does 
a serious injury to the cloth. In the 
February issue of this paper we pub- 
lished a picture, loaned us by the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse, which graph- 
ically presented the injury that bad 
twine may do to manufactured woolen 
goods. Of course this cut exaggerated 
the average injury done, but it proves 


paper twines and_ certain 
hard glazed twines which 
will not injure the fleece. 
We anticipate that paper 


twine is the best of all and 
all that is necessary is to se- 
cure one of _ sufficient 
strength and then carefully 
knot the ends together so as 
to prevent it coming untied. 
We anticipate that growers 
may object to the use of 
paper because it is hard to 
handle; however this disad- 
vantage is more than over- 
come by its many advant- 
ages. There is already a 
soft paper twine on the mar- 
ket but it is made in France 
and is somewhat expensive. 
However we anticipate that in only a 
few years we will be able to purchase 
it here at a popular price. 

Now as to sacks. In Australia the 
best wool is put up in paper-lined bales 
so careful is the grower to prevent the 
jute from gaining access to the fleece. 
In all instances the sack is turned in- 
side out and all the short jute fibers 
singed off by means of a_ gasoline 
burner. In some instances the string 
with which the bale is sewed is dyed 
some particular color so that if pieces 
of it gain access to the wool, its dif- 
ference in color will enable the sorter 
to pick the pieces out. Of course we 
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do not expect our wool growers to at 
once adopt all of the reforms needed to 
better the character of our clip; how- 
ever, it is simple and necessary that 
every sack be turned inside out and 
thoroughly shaken and all loose jute 
fibers picked off before it is filled with 
wool. 

We can all use greater care to keep 
the shearing shed clean. It should be 
thoroughly swept before shearing 
starts and then kept clean thereafter. 
Where a shed is not cleaned almost 
every hour a lot of dust, manure and 
vegetable fibers accumulate which con- 
taminates every fleece that is handled 
in the shed thereafter. One of the 
things most needed in the West is the 
small up-to-date individual shearing 
plant. The big shearing plant is very 
nice and there are probably districts 
where it is necessary, but everyone 
knows that when great numbers of 
sheep are shorn at one shed the trails 
leading thereto and corrals around such 
plant soon become a bed of dust which 
gains access to the wool and injures 
the character of all fleeces shorn. The 
writer has seen the dust around these 
big commercial plants many inches in 
depth and seen the sheep so thorough- 


ly covered with this dust as to actually. 


change their color. Such a conditien, 
must not only increase the shrinkage 
of the wool, but very materially injure 
its appearance. A flock may be carry- 
ing a fine clean fleece and yet tw6 or 
three hours of dust at the shearing 
pen may change its entire character. 
Fortunately changing conditions are 
doing away with many of the large 
shearing plants and when all of these 
have been replaced with the individual 
sheds the reputation of Western wool 
will be decidedly improved. 
We often see bands of sheep made 
up of quarter bloods, half bloods and 
fine wools. Generally the wool from 
such a flock is sacked indiscriminately 
without regard to grade or shrinkage. 
A moment’s thought will show that 
wool sacked in this manner cannot be 
intelligently bought or sold. The fine 
wool is worth less in the grease, but 
more after it is scoured than quarter 
blood wool. The fine wool shrinks 


more-and the quarter blood wool less. 
Therefore the buyer must not only es- 
timate the average shrinkage of all 
the wool, but also the relative quantity 
of each grade of wool present. Un- 
der the circumstances the estimate at 
best is largely a guess. The 
realizes the possibility of error and 
makes his price to cover it. Again, 
fine wool is injured by being sacked 
wth coarse wool as many of the coarse 
fibers are sure to adhere to the finer 
fleeces. These cannot be picked out 
and therefore may injure a fine grade 
of cloth. We are not here urging a 
thorough grading of our wool, for that 
must be done by experts, but we be- 
lieve that the grower can and should 
grade his sheep bdfore shearing so 
that each class of wool will be shorn 
separately and thereby sacked and 
branded accordingly. Ultimately we 
should grade our wool but the first 
step will be accomplished by grading 
the sheep before shearing. 


buyer 


We have frequently visited shear- 
ing sheds and found that the owner of 
the sheep that were being shorn was 
absent—in fact this is frequently so. 
Now there is no operation connected 
with sheep husbandry that requires the 
discriminating eye of the master more 
than the shearing process. In his ab- 
sence he cannot expect desirable work 
to be done and when he comes to sell 


his. wool he cannot always be sure just 


what is in the sacks. As the first step 
in any reform then, let the sheep 
breeder see to it that he is present at, 
and personally supervises the shear- 
ing and handling of his wool. The 
American sheep shearer and in fact all 
of the labor connected with sheep 
shearing is decidedly better payed than 
any other similar labor receives in 
any part of the world. Therefore it 
seems only natural that the American 
wool grower has a right to expect 
from his sheep shearer better service 
than is given to foreign sheep breed- 
ers. Certainly the best service will 
not be received in the absence of the 
owner. The man who shears the sheep 
may, by making unnecessary second 
cuts and by gathering all the tags and 
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trash with the wool seriously reduce 
its value. 

There is nothing new to be said 
about preparing wool for market. All 
that is here written or all that could be 
written has been reiterated over ana 
over again during the last eight or 
ten years in the United States and 
for the past twenty-five years in for- 
eign countries. Australian and South 
American wool growers have seen the 
hand writing on the wall, and because 
they understand clearly the intricacies 
of wool and its products, they have 
adopted every needed reform in pre- 
paring their wool for market, and 
therefore, the prices which they  re- 
ceive, comparatively speaking, have 
more than rewarded them for their 
pains and expense. If when our tariff 
laws are changed we are brought in 
direct competition with this foreign 
wool grower and our wool prices suf- 
fer accordingly, we will at least know 
where a portion of the blame may be 
laid. 





ADVERTISING MUTTON. 





We have prepared what we feel is 
an attractive leaflet on the good quali- 
ties of mutton. We want to get this 
circular into a million homes, but we 
cannot do this on account of the ex- 
pense. We believe, however, that this 
can be accomplished through the as- 


sistance of the sheepmen. Our plan 
is as follows: 
Every sheep man writes a _ good 


many letters during the year, and if 
with each letter he encloses one of these 
bulletins, a wide and valuable distribu- 
tion would soon be obtained. The 
benefits from this advertising will come 
to the sheepman, therefore he must 
bear the expense. To every person 
who will send the association $1.00 we 
will mail 200 of these little bulle- 
tins, which he can then enclose with 
his letters without additional postage. 
Send in your dollar and help along the 
campaign. 





Patronize Advertisers in the Nation- 
al Wool Grower, they are all reliable. 
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Present Conditions in the Farm Sheep Industry 


RESENT Conditions in the Farm 
P Sheep Industry” may well be lik- 

ened to a body of water, on the 
surface of which school boys are en- 
gaged in that pleasurable pastime of 
skipping stones. The tranquility of the 
water is momentarily disturbed by the 
missiles causing splashings and ripples, 
but underneath the main body of wa- 
ter rests undisturbed. 

The sheep industry of the United 
States, with its depending branches, 
woolen manufacturing and mutton in- 
terests is so absolutely essential to the 
welfare and comfort of our people, that 
it must prosper. Tariff changes may 
for a time retard the 
development of the in- 
dustry in the future as 
in the past, but the 
fundamental reasons 
for its existence will 
never change. We 
need mutton for food 
and wool for clothing, 
and experience will 

teach us that to de- 
pend on foreign coun- 
tries for our meat and 
wool is a short-sighted 
policy. Furthermore, 
we need sheep on our 
land to keep up and in- 
crease its fertility. 

You have undoubt- 
edly heard of the pro- 
posed cat and rat ranch. Rats are to 
be raised as fool for cats, the cats in re- 
turn are to be fed to the rats, after their 

Oxi: are taken for fur. The instigator 
of this scheme has it figured out that 
both rats and cats would multiply enor- 
mously, after satisfying each other’s 
hunger, and that great wealth will ac- 
crue from the ever increasing supply of 
cat skins. 

It is a well known fact that land 
where sheep are kept will increase in 
productiveness from year to year, and 
for my part I should prefer to take 
Stock in a sheep farm—even a down 
East abandoned farm—to the cat and 


rat scheme. 

We obtain two products from the 
sheep—wool and meat, and the more 
sheep we keep, the more feed our land 
will provide for them. We have press- 
ing need for more mutton and more 
wool; prices are good for both and the 
only condition necessary at present for 
the rapid development of the sheep in- 
dustry is stable markets. At present 
we are importing fully half of our wool, 
measured by the scoured pound, at a 
cost to us of fifty millions of dollars 
per annum. The production of this 
wool at home would mean just that 
much more productive wealth to us, and 
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decrease our dependence upon a foreign 
supply that undoubtedly will show a 
decrease in quantity from year to year, 
owing to the encroachment of farming 
upon the range districts of the wool 
growing countries, and the ever in- 
creasing demand for mutton by the 
world’s increasing population. It is 
not possible to fit the sheep industry to 
political changes without seriously 
hurting the business, and therefore po- 
litical changes when made, should be 
such as will benefit and not disturb in- 
dustries affected. Sheep and wool grow- 
ing can not prosper with the bars to 
foreign competition let down below a 


ADDRESS by MR. A. J. KNOLLIN of Chicago, to Illinois Sheep Breeders 


competitive basis. We must have at 
last an even chance, and where it has 
been so clearly shown that the aver- 
age expense charged against home 
grown wool is eleven cents per pound 
as against less than 2 cents on for- 
eign wool, it will be a short-sighted 
policy to lower the duty on mutton and 
wool below a competitive point. This, 
if done, will result in depleting our 
home supply and further driving us to 
foreign markets. The final results will 
be dearer and not cheaper wool and 
mutton. Prices are most assuredly in- 
fluenced by supply and demand. When 
we decrease the world’s supply of mut- 
ton and wool, we in- 
crease the demand and 
higher prices follow. 
The demand for 
lambs is increasing at 
present rapidly, and I 
am confident that the 
campaign of education 
now being conducted 


relative to cooking 
mutton will soon 
bring results. The 


Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry reports practi- 
cally no condemnation 
of sheep and lambs 
from disease. Mutton 
is the most healthful 
meat in the world, as 
well as being palata- 
ble and nutritious. It is canceded by 
our representative men in the beef 
trade, that there is a shortage of cat- 
tle, and that in order to build up our 
supply, calves must be matured. Mut- 
ton and lamb is the best possible sub- 
stitute for veal. At present we are 
slaughtering about eight million 
calves per annum. Lambs can _ be 
quickly produced to supplant this en- 
tire veal output—provided there — is 
reasonable assurance that their pro- 
duction will be profitable. 

The Democratic party is pledged to 
a tariff for revenue only. The wool 
and woolen schedule affords a revenue 
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of about forty-two millions of dollars 
per annum. Assuming that this is a 
tax against the consumer, it averages 
less than fifty cents per capita, and 
probably the tax could not, in any 
other way, be so widely distrib- 
uted. A further argument in favor of 
retaining the duty on wool, is that the 
tax is so small on the individual's wear- 
ing apparel, that it is doubtful if free 
wool would result in cheaper clothing. 
The little saving made, would, I am 
confident, slip into the pockets of the 
jobbers and retailers. 

Present methods of sheep husband- 
ry, as pertains to breeding, feeding 
and care of sheep, especially on our 
farms, may be improved upon. So 
much has been said and written with 
reference to better methods, that any- 
thing I may say will be an old story, 
the repetition of which may prove tire- 
some, but insomuch as I have had un- 
usual opportunities for observing re- 
sults of careless sheep management 
and also of proper care, I feel it my 
duty to go into the subject in detail— 
hoping that something said may result 
in awakening a deeper interest in the 
better development of the sheep busi- 
ness. 

“He who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before, is a 
public benefactor.” This truism is 
strongly applicable to the man, who, 
by careful breeding and good care, 
improves our domestic animals, and by 
intensified farming, produces feed to 
sustain a greater number of them. 

The student body of our State Agri- 
cultural Colleges, those who go from 
their homes frequently to attend the 
farmers’ institutes and short courses, 
and our splendid Live Stock and Farm 
Products shows, are seeking a fuller 
knowledge of agriculture in all its 
branches. 

The principal incentive, undoubted- 
ly, to our worthy ambition to make 
two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, is to better our per- 
sonal circumstances, in order that we 
may from year to year enjoy more of 
the godd things of life and be relieved 
of its hardships. Although in a sense 
our motives are selfish, they are com- 





mendable and will prove wholly right- 
eous when we have more fully learned 
that we can best advance our own in- 
terest by working for the welfare of 
our neighbors and the community in 
which we live. 

This is the point I would make: 
larger crops and better domestic ani- 
mals mean more money; more money 
in the hands of our progressive men 
means better home environment. This 
includes better roads, and leads to a 
more satisfactory social life, the lack 
of which is our one great draw-back to 
our country life today. 

Four years ago it was my pleasure 
to address the Kansas Improved Stock 
Breeders’ Association at their annual 
meeting at Topeka, on the subject, 
“Sheep Raising in Kansas.” I added 
to the subject, “A Neglected Industry.” 
About a month ago I again had the 
pleasure of addressing a Kansas au- 
dience—a joint meeting of the Kansas 
Improved Grain Growers’ Association, 
and the Kansas Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at Manhattan, on the subject 
of “Sheep for Kansas.” And _ to the 
subject as assigned I added, “Still a 
Neglected Industry,” for I found that 
at present, Kansas has (outside of sheep 
being fed for market), about 175,000 
sheep, whereas four years ago it was 
accredited with 200,000. After all the 
arguments that have been advanced for 
years favorable to the development of 
the sheep industry in Kansas, to then 
find a decrease of 25,000 head in four 
years, I felt upon again taking up the 
subject something as I think the gentle- 
man felt, who placed his hand on the 
head of a child and said. “I suppose you 
are thinking of the day you will have 
pants to wear,” but the child rather 
abashed, said “No.” The gentleman 
said: “Oh, but you do think of the 
time when you will be a grown up man, 
do you not?” Again the child, with in- 
creasing modesty said, “No.” “That is 
strange, and why do you not think of 
wearing pants and growing up to be a 
man?” asked the gentleman. “Because 
I am a girl,” replied the child. The 
gentleman undoubtedly felt that he 
had been on the wrong track. There- 
fore, when I find after all that 
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has been said and written favorable to 
the production of mutton and wool on 
farms, that we are at a stand-still, or 
even losing ground in all of our farm- 
ing states, I feel that the subject should 
be given a more thorough study, with 
the view of learning why our farmers 
neglect sheep. 

Let us review Sheep Husbandry in 
Illinois for the period of 1860 to 1910. 
The United States Census Bureau re- 
ports as follows: 


Popu- No. Wool Clip. 
Year. lation. Sheep. Pounds. 
1860 ......... 1,711,951 769,135 1,989,567 
1870 ........ 2,539,891 1,568,286 5,739,249 
1880 ........ 3,077,871 1,037,073 6,093,066 
1890 ......... 3,826,351 922,631 4,490,773 
| 4,821,550 629,000 4,799,752 
ee a. 5,638,591 700,000 5,341,000 
DIE sobihes’-- seticiccaia Caaee  ~ 
TUNED caihn. skcicotee ee 


You will note in 1860 Illinois was 
producing about one and one-tenth 
pounds of wool per capita. In 1870 
two and one-fifth pounds, from which 
time there has been a steady increase 
in population and decrease of wool 
production. In 1910 Illinois was pro- 
ducing but four-fifths of a pound per 
capita. In 1912 we find a further re- 
duction of 10 per cent in Illinois flocks. 
It is not creditable to Illinois farmers 
to be dependent on outsiders for 
seven-eights of the wool required to 
clothe her people. 


My observation of sheep raising on 
farms has extended over thirty years; 
during that time to my personal knowl- 
edge there have been many failures, 
woeful failures. I do not intend to 
dwell at length on the bad times. Fail- 
ures in sheep raising during these times 
were not confined to farms solely. radi- 
cal legislation affecting the duty on 
wool, created havoc in the industry 
throughout the United States. While 
in the range states the business was 
very seriously crippled, in the farming 
country it received a knockout blow. 
A contributing cause for this, I think, 
was that men went into the business, 
either with no knowledge of handling 
sheep, or under conditions new to them 
—also too, because at that time our 
people were prejudiced against mut- 
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ton for food. Conditions have changed; 
at present we are consuming nearly 
eighteen millions of sheep and lambs 
er annum in the United States. This 
season fat lambs are selling from eight 
to eight and one-half cents per pound 
on the Missouri River markets and rel- 
atively higher on the Eastern markets. 
There has been no time within the last 
ten years when business conditions 
were normal, that lambs did not bring 
the grower remunerative prices. I know 
that sheep can be raised very profit- 
ably on our farms—a few head on each 
farm. On every quarter section farm, 
forty ewes can be kept, with very lit- 
tle expense. Perhaps someone thinks 
that forty ewes on each one hundred 
and sixty acres would be of little con- 
sequence. We will see what it would 
mean to Illinois, the area of which is 
56,043 square miles, 224,00 quarter-sec- 
tions. Forty ewes to the quarter sec- 
tion, totals nearly 9,000,000 ewes. Quite 
startling is it not? Ewes of the mut- 
ton type, well cared for, should raise 
100 per cent of lambs, a crop to be 
proud of, 9,000,000 head. Allowing one- 
third of these to replace aged ewes and 
losses, we have left six million lambs 
for market, at present market value, 
worth $36,000,000.00. To this add the 
value of the aged ewes, fattened for 
mutton $3,000,000, and $11,000,000 for 
wool—a total revenue annually of $50,- 
000.000. The investment would be 
less than one year’s returns. The 
splendid feature of the revenue from 
sheep handled in this small way is the 
fact that their keep costs very little. 
A few sheep, where cattle are pastured. 
will clean up the weeds and pick out 


» » a: fence corners, and in no way in- 


rfere with the welfare of the cattle. 
While sheep will, of course, pick the 
clover blossoms, you will find them 
looking principally for the weeds and 
flowers, and they like best to pick 
around the edges. 

The lambs can be turned into the 
corn fields, after they are weaned. 
Should there be cockle burrs in the 
corn they will pick off the green 
burrs, clean up other weeds, eat the 
lower leaves off the corn and after the 
corn has been gathered, they will find 
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the overlooked ears and scattered ker- 
nels. They will likewise glean your 
grain fields, be very well contented and 
thrive on the winter wheat and rye, 
and wheat grazed by sheep will make 
a better crop and is less liable to winter 
kill. 

The hoof of the sheep is indeed 
golden, but in order to obtain the pos- 
sible good results, right methods must 
be followed. It is advisable, in my 
judgment, to have well bred sheep of 
any one of the standard mutton types, 
and in the matter of breeding co-oper- 
ation will pay. The farmers in a com- 
munity should agree upon the breed of 
sheep they prefer, or which is best 
adapted to the conditions existing, rams 
can be purchased in partnership, and 
exchanged, and when the wool and 
lambs are marketed there will be a 
uniform class of wool and type of 
lambs, which will command better 
prices than nondescript products. 


Sheep require plenty of fresh air 
and may be kept in the open nearly 
the year round. Summer showers do 
not injure them, but they must be 
sheltered from cold rains for a time 
after shearing, and in the fall and win- 
ter, when their fleeces become hvavy; 
therefore a well ventilated shed or barn 
should be provided, and it should be 
seen that they are properly housed 
during bad weather. The idea prevails 
that sheep thrive best on rocky and 
hilly pastures and require a great deal 
of shade; in truth they do hetter in the 
open. Timbered pastures for sheep 
have ruined many anticipations—while 
sheep like to graze the hills, they do 
equally as well on smooth land that is 
well drained. Sheep should not run 
year after year on the same pasture; 
therefore the smooth land has an ad- 
vantage over the rough land, as it can 
be broken up and rotated with crops. 
Sheep should have protection from the 
mic day sun; an open grove or a single 
large tree provides the best shade. In 
the absence of trees a shade should be 
provided, on a knoll, if possible, where 
the air can have free access under it. 
Like cattle and horses, sheep are wor- 
ried by flies and will always be found 
shading up where the breezes blow. 
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They are particular about drinking, 
preferring pure spring water or fresh 
pumped from a well. They should 
never be forced to drink from stagnant 
pools or dirty troughs. 

In growing lambs a succulent food 
should be provided. This can be had 
on every farm by pasturing winter 
wheat or rye during the fall, winter and 
early spring; by sowing rape or cow 
peas in the corn at the last cultivation, 
or in open fields—a good crop can be 
obtained, sowed on oat or wheat stub- 
ble, alfalfa and clover hay, turnips, 
carrots, beets, and many other root 
crops that produce abundantly can be 
provided for winter feed. Care for the © 
ewes in a like manner as you do for 
the cows that you desire to have pro- 
duce milk abundantly, and the lambs 
will abound with joy and grow apace. 

Recently I read in one of our lead- 
ing agriculture journals this statement: 
“Sheep can be produced on any kind 
of cheap, rough grazing lands when 
other kinds of stock could not exist. 
Their adaptation to the surroundings, 
so long as they are given liberty to 
roam and graze, is a feature of their- 
make-up that makes them an easy ani- 
mal to produce, either in large or 
small flocks.” While it is true sheep 
can be grown successfully on cheap, 
rough land, the thought was given an 
unfortunate setting, producing the im- 
pressing that little care is required to 
grow sheep. 

After thirty years’ experience and 
observation in handling sheep on the 
range and on the farm, I will say that 
success with sheep follows good care; 
failure follows poor care. I have 
many times been surprised at the good 
returns resulting from the good care of 
poor sheep and at the rapidity with 
which disaster overtakes well bred 
flocks when neglected. 

Having then selected the breed of 
our choice, it is of primary importance 
that they be given proper care. I have 
said I did not consider that it made any 
difference as to the mutton breed se= 
lected. I will say, however, that in 
flocks of two hundred or more there 
should be a liberal strain (one quarter 
to one-half) of merino blood, it being 
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my judgment that so bred they will 
prove more hardy and less susceptible 
to disease. Whatever the breed, how- 
ever, pure bred rams should be used— 
selected from a well established, hardy 
flock. From inferior ewes crossed with 
a pure bred ram, where properly fed 
and cared for, we may feel assured of 
satisfactory returns. 

I consider it best for the inexpe- 
rienced to start in a small way. If suc- 
cess is not achieved, the experience 
does not cost much. If successful, the 
handling of larger and better flocks 
will surely follow, and even greater re- 
sults be obtained. 

There is no domestic animal that will 
thrive on more kinds of feed and util- 
ize. more coarse feed than sheep. I 
have fattened sheep for market on 
corn and linseed oil meal, with wheat 
straw only for roughness; on corn, 
oats and bran, with a very light feed 
of poor quality prairie hay every other 
day. I have had sheep make big gains 
on sugar-cane and oat straw, with a 
light feed of corn and oil meal, and I 
have slaughtered sheep, that while 
lacking some in flesh, were full of fat, 
that wintered on sugar-cane in the 
fields. Some of the fattest lambs I 
have ever seen were fattened on corn 
and cob meal, and linseed oil meal with 
a very little hay. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of lambs are now fattened each 
year in Colorado by grazing on peas, 
by feeding sugar beets, sugar beet pulp, 
beet tops, corn and oats, chop barley 
and alfalfa hay. Mill and elevator 
screenings consisting of shriveled 
grain and weed seeds of all kinds, have 
been utilized for years in fattening 
sheep and lambs. At one time screen- 
ings were considered one of the very 
best feeds that we had for sheep and 
barns, especially adapted for feeding 
screenings in self-feeders were built. 
at present “leavings” would be a bet- 
ter name for this class of feed, as es- 
pecially devised machinery is now used 
to take out every particle of feed of 
value. As we find it does not make so 
much difference which breed of sheep 
we handle, so it is, that the kind of 
feed is not so important, provided good 
care is given. 
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It is of great importance that sheep 
be fed regularly and that the troughs 
and racks be kept clean all the time. 
Do not allow refuse to accumulate in 
the hay racks. One of the best feed- 
ers I ever had said: “If the sheep will 
not eat the hay when the straws lie 
northeast and southwest, then turn 
them northwest and southeast.” I sug- 
gest to the skeptical that they try such 
careful study of their sheep. See that 
no more hay it put before the sheep at 
a time than they will eat in a hali day. 
Should there be some left, shift it 
about. Doing so will.attract the sheep 
or lamb in your fattening pen that 
needs a few more mouthfuls for its con- 
tentment. I have found it best to feed 
grain early in the morning, putting 
out the rough feed while they are eat- 
ing their. grain to be ready for them 
when they are turned back to theit 
pens. If, in a pen of five hundred, 
more than ten hold back from their 
grain feed, and do not clean it up 
within fifteen minutes, I would reduce 
the feed until all eat with a relish, and 
then add a little from feed to feed, al- 
ways aiming to have them line up to 
the troughs quickly, and eat as if they 
enjoyed it, and when the meal is over 
be playful about going back to their 
pens. About one hour before dark 
duplicate the morning procedure. This 
of course applies after they are well 
started. In starting sheep on grain, 
the old maxim, “Make haste slowly,” 
should be followed. It is better to take 
a week longer in getting them well up 
on feed, than to set them back by over- 
feeding. Do not expect sheep to do 
well without an abundance of fresh 
water every day. They should have 
free access to water, if possible, and 
not be obliged to travel through mud 
nor Over ice to get it. 

Sheep should also have free access to 
salt, and by all means, the yards 
should be kept dry and well bedded. 
When sheep stand, even one day, “wet 
fleeced” in muddy yards, they must be 
rugged indeed to hold their own with 
the best of feed. I deem it safe to say 
that three days’ feed under favorable 
conditions, is required to balance off 


be used in feeding grain. 
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the shrinkage of one day’s hardships, 
standing in mud and rain. 

Grass and browse are the natural 
feed of sheep and could your pastures 
be green and fresh all the year around, 
there would be no need of any other 
feed. Sheep will do better, and more 
can be kept on a given area if it is di- 
vided up into small pastures, changing 
them frequently. In the early spring, 
the grass should be supplemented with 
a light feed of corn and oats, clover or 
alfalfa hay, a little hay put out fresh 
in the racks when they are folded for 
the night and a light feed of grain in 
the morning. 

It is probably lambing time, or per- 
haps the lambs were dropped before 
the grass started. In either case, it is 
important to keep up the condition of 
the ewes. The flock that is permitted 
at frequent intervals to fall off in con- 
dition, will become a prey to disease. 
The lambs will be seriously stunted, 
especially early lambs, by making the 
ewes depend on washy grass for their 
own sustenance as ‘well as for the nu- 
triment of their lambs. As the grass 
improves, the supplementary feed can 
be decreased, and dis- 
pensed with. 

Except when lambs are to be crowd- 
ed for market, they are better off with- 
out grain, or, at least, the amount 
should be limited. The natural feed 
for young lambs is the mother’s milk 
and tender grass, and great care must 
I consider it 
harmful to permit lambs to have free 
access to grain, even when forcing 
them. The better way is to feed.them 
regularly, at first, the merest sprinkle 
of bran or ground oats and cracked 
corn, equal parts, with ten per cent lin- 
seed oil meal added. The older lambs 
will, of course, need more and eat fast- 
er than the younger ones, and to guard 
them all, I would advise not feeding 
more than they will eat in ten minutes, 
twice a day. They will soon learn to 
come through a “creep” when called, 
and you will be surprised how much 
fatter they will get with just a wee 
bit extra feed. When lambs are be- 
ing forced, with a view of marketing 
them young, I do not advise trimming, 
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but this is the only exception that 
should ever be made to the rule that 
lambs be trimmed from ten to fifteen 
days old. 

Patches of buck brush, if you are so 
fortunate as to have them, are to the 
flock a luxury and a tonic. In the fall 
and spring, go over all the pastures 
possible with a harrow, and unless they 
are well set to mixed grasses, scatter 
a little fresh seed each year: alsike and 
red clover, orchard grass and timothy. 
This will freshen the pastures and give 
a variety of grasses and more feed. 


Lambs should be weaned when about 
i five months old, and given plenty of 
; fresh pasture. The aftermath of the 
clover fields will delight them at this 
time. For a few days after the wean- 
ing, the ewes should be placed on 
short pasture and carefully watched. It 
may be found necessary to partly milk 
a few to ease the udders. At this time 
: the flock should be carefully gone 
over, cutting out the weak constitu- 
tioned, poor fleeced, aged and _ other- 
wise undesirable ewes. The most prom- 
ising of the ewe lambs should be se- 
lected to keep over for replacing the 
ones culled out. The rest of the lambs, 
together with the cull ewes, should be 
given the best of pasture, and as the 
pastures fail, you should commence 
feeding a little grain, or give them the 
run of the stock fields. As long as 
kept, they should make a continuous 
gain. The ewes and ewe lambs should 
be kept in a thriving condition. When 
the pastures are failing, and the nights 
frosty, I believe it wise to fold the 
flock early, having a little hay in the 
racks evenings and feeding a little 
grain mornings. 

Rape is an excellent feed for sheep 
and lambs when pastures fail. For the 
lambing flock, if possible, oats, bran 
and roots should be provided for feed- 
ing in the spring. I do not think best 
to feed much corn to ewes before 
lambing or for several days after lamb- 
ing. It is not best for the young 
lambs that the milk be too rich. 

In winter shelter the flocks from 
storms. Extensive barns are not neces- 
sary, but if used, be sure the ventila- 











tion is good. I prefer sheds opening 
to the south. What is needed is pro- 
tection from rain and sleet. When the 
weather is clear, no matter how cold, 
if protected from the wind, they should 
be in the open. Feed hay, straw and 
fodder, well scattered about the yards. 
By being careful to put out only what 
they need each day, they will clean it 
up and be benefited by the exercise. 
Then, with good clover and alfalfa hay 
in the racks when they come to their 
sheds in the evening, very little grain 
will be required; but never hesitate to 
feed a little grain if it is needed to 
keep the flock well up in condition. 

I once housed and carefully fed a 
few of the average lambs from one of 
my western flocks that is accustomed 
to wintering on the open range. The 
average clip of the flock was five and 
one-half pounds. The fleeces of the 
lambs that were fed averaged ten 
pounds. I am sure that the average 
weight of the lambs fed was twenty 
pounds more than those wintered out. 
It is not a theory with me. I know 
positively that sheep will make extra 
good returns from extra good care. I 
will state briefly a few important things 
that I have learned with reference to 
raising early lambs; that branch of 
sheep husbandry most profitable to the 
farmer. Ewes of a mutton type, or 
cross bred ewes should be used, not 
straight merinos, and pure bred mut- 
ton type rams should be used. The 
ewes should be kept in just strong con- 
dition, not fat. They should have shel- 
ter from storms and protection from 
the wind. They should not be too close- 
ly housed and never crowded, especial- 
ly through doors and gates. They 
should never be startled by dogs or 
mixed with cattle nor horses, with the 
risk of being hooked or kicked. The 
best hay should be kept for lambing 
time, and roots and bran, oats and lin- 
seed oil meal, should be fed. It is often 
said of sheep that they should be given 
a variety of feed. Understand, if you 
will, this does not mean frequent 
change from one feed to another, but 
rather a mixed feed. A sudden change 
from one feed to another should never 
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be made, but any change should be | 
brought about gradually. 

Lambing should begin not more than 
four or five weeks before grass may be 
expected; not but that they can be 
made to do well when the right kind 
of feed is provided, but the advantages 
gained from earlier lambing will not 
pay for the extra expense, except for 
raising hot house lambs, for which the 
market is too limited to be generally 
followed. A lamb born not longer than 
a month before, or, by the time grass 
starts, will make the best quality and 
fattest lamb by marketing time. Ewes 
should not be fed much corn. It is too 
heating and makes the milk too rich 
for new born lambs. Be liberal in 
feeding ewes with the coarser feeds at 
all times. If a ewe’s milk is slow in 
starting, do not be too quick with the 
nursing bottle. It is better to make 
another lamb share its mother’s milk. 

The day has passed when the farmer 
who feels the need of advice on mat- 
ters pertaining to agriculture and stock 
raising, can excuse himself for not ob- 
taining knowledge. Our agricultural 
papers and stock journals give us a 
vast amount of valuable information. 
There are government bulletins on 
every phase of farm activity. These, 
with the reports of our state agricultur- 
al colleges, are free for the asking, and, 
as an aid to what we read we may have 
object lessons, by attending county and 
state fairs, and the annual live stock 
shows held at Chicago and at other 
large market centers. Wonderful ex- 
hibitions they are, and it is impossible 
to look upon the perfect types of ani- 
mals without resolving to inaugurate 
at home an era of improvement. 

Among the enthusiastic visitors to 
our fairs and live stock shows, are 
town and city folk, and if, as I have 
sometimes heard it intimated, there 
was a time when the farmer was con- 
sidered by them as leading an unevent- 
ful life and being behind the times, 
they now think when they look upon 
the products of his mind and toil, that 
he is not alone a genius but has dis- 
covered the wand of the magician and 
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that surpass the imagination of the 
artist. 

We are blessed, indeed, living as we 
do, in an age of the world’s history 
when all that pertains to the better- 
ment of the conditions of life are mak- 
ing most wonderful progress. I think 
it doubtful, however, if farmers aver- 
age as well up to their opportunities 
as do the men engaged in manufactur- 
ing, mining and mercantile pursuits. Is 
it because our soil is so fertile and the 
demand for our products so great that 
satisfactory profits can be made even 
with slack and indifferent efforts? In 
other pursuits competition forces a 
man to keep in line with the pace set 
by the energetic and wide-awake fel- 
lows, or drop out of the race. To bea 
successful manufacturer today one 
must not only be a master in his own 
factory, but must watch carefully the 
methods of his competitors. If he 
finds himself “undersold” in the mark- 
ét, or if a better product is offered, in 
all probability his competitor has in- 
stalled improved machinery. 

The American Shropshire Record 
Association has this motto: “To unite 
the experience and interest of all in 
creating and perpetuating the purity of 
their. flocks.” Is not this sensible co- 
..operation? It is well for us to come 
together for the purpose of interchang- 
ing ideas and experiences, and when- 
ever such meetings become general, 
the best. done by one will be what all 
will strive for. There will be a feel- 
ing of progression in the neighborhood. 
In manufacturing and mercantile pur- 
suits the needs of the public are stud- 
ied by the twentieth century business 
man. He even goes further than this 
in order to increase sales and profits. 
He explores new fields, produces new 
articles, both useful and ornamental, 
thereby creating a demand. If we in- 
quire closely into the early history of 
many productions that are standard ar- 
ticles of trade in every day use and 
indispensible—we will find they are 
by-products, produced from something 
that had for ages been considered val- 
ueless. Our farmers in this respect are 
in line with this progressive age, for 


Mr. Coburn, Secretary of Agriculture 
of the State of Kansas, tells us: “The 
pig gets one luxury—dishwater, and 
that diswater contains preserves, mo- 
lasses, butter, tomatoes, milk, onions, 
steak, gravy, pickles, grease, cheese 
and exiled dish rags; that it is sour 
and sweet, wholesome and toothsome.” 
He further says: “Napoleon lost Wa- 
terloo because his army had soup, and 
the English, bacon.” If we wish to 
conquer in battle or rise to the glory 
of poetry and song, we should feed 
our fodder to the cattle, and eat our 
pork and beef ourselves.” This is an 
extreme illustration of utilized waste; 
and if such beneficent results are ob- 
tained by feeding the pig swill and 
then eating the hog, as stated by Mr. 
Coburn, it appeals to me that by eat- 
ing lamb chops, juicy roast mutton, 
lamb stew and dumplings, we would 
grow quite away from things earthly 
and rise to heavenly thoughts and ac- 
tions. 

I think you may have in mind ask- 
ing what the results would be to our 
markets, if the dormant possibilities of 
sheep raising on farms were realized. 
While the number of sheep in the 
United States has decreased several 
millions in the last decade, the growth 
in our population has been greater than 
ever before in the history ot our coun- 
try. The demand for mutton increases 
from year to year at a rate that seems 
incredible. 

The farmers of Colorado, although 
obliged to buy their corn in Kansas and 
Nebraska, are awake to their oppor- 
tunities. The fattening of sheep and 
lambs started by them a few years ago 
in a small way has developed into an 
output of a million or more fat sheep 
and lambs each year. The question sug- 
gested as to demand was just as forc- 
ible a few years ago when Colorado fea 


a few thousands, as today. 


The sheep now received at one of 
our western markets in a day woule 
have been sufficient twenty-five years 
ago to supply all of our markets, East 
and West, for a week. Now, two of 
our slaughtering firms kill 50,000 sheep 
and lambs, each, per week, and four 
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of them slaughter, each per week, an 
average of 25,000 head, making a total 
of 175,000 head per week, 9,100,000 per 
annum. There are a great many smaller 
concerns throughout the country —— 
slaughter sheep and lambs,, especially 
in our eastern cities, and on the Pacific 
Coast where mutton is more in favor 
than it is with us. I think it would not 
be amiss to say that throughout the 
country at present there are nearly 20,- 
000,000 sheep and lambs slaughtered 
annually. While the present consump- 
tion is enormous, as compared with a 
few years ago, it amounts to only 
about one pound of mutton consumed 
to ten of beef. There is no daintier 
meat, nor more wholesome, than lamb 
or mutton, when properly prepared. | 
prophesy that home consumption of 
mutton will develop -when our farm- 
ers produce the lambs and there will 
be a ready market and waiting for 
the surplus. 





PULLED WOOL. 





The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers estimate the amount of 
pulled wool produced in the United 
States in 1912 at 41,500,000 grease 
pounds estimated to shrink 27 per cent 
and produce 30,300,000 pounds of 
scoured wool, the average value ot 
which is given at 56c per clean pound 
in Boston. This makes the total value 
of our pulled wool 16,936,000. Statistics 
show that we slaughter about seven- 
teen million sheep in this country an- 
nually and if this pulled wool was all 
derived from that source it would show 
an income from wool of about $1.00 
for each sheep slaughtered, a _ figure 
somewhat greater than seems to be 
justified. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION. 





The area seeded to alfalfa in the 
Argentine Republic is being very 
rapidly extended. In 1872 there was 
only about 260,000 acres seeded to al- 
falfa in that country, but in the year 
1912 this area had grown to about 13,- 
000,000 acres, producing alfalfa esti- 
mated to be worth $50,758,000.00. 
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ELK OR LIVE STOCK. 


Below we submit a photograph of 
sheep running in an Oregon National 
Forest. Among these trees there is a 
certain amount of grass produced 
which ordinarily must go to waste ex- 
cept for the sheep. The sheep con- 
sume this grass but by so doing they 
save the forest from the ever present 
danger of fire. acquainted 
with Western forests, such as is here 
depicted, must understand that when 
fire is once established no human ef- 
forts can avail to extinguish it. There- 
fore, the surest fire protection is the 
grazing of the forest in order that the 
weeds and grass in which the 
must start shall be kept consumed. 
During the year 1913 about nine mil- 
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lion sheep will graze in the National 
Forests from which the government 
will derive a large revenue, thirty-five 
per cent of which will be turned over 
to the states in which it is collected 
for the construction of roads and 
Thus by utilizing this land 
which would otherwise ga to waste, 
the state has a direct revenue from the 
grazing fee, aside from the immense 


schools. 


income derived from the product of 
these sheep through the sale of their 
wool and mutton. 

Unfortunately there is developing 
in this country, particularly in the 
Eastern parts, a sentiment in favor of 
and 
national parks in our national forests. 
It is worthy of note that the people 
who are demanding this conservation 


the creation of game preserves 
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the establishment of 
parks, are particular to see that these 
established in the 
Western country where they will not 
interfere in any way with the develop- 
ment or progress of the Eastern states. 
Altogether an immense area of graz- 
ing land has been withdrawn for the 
creation of elk preserves and at the 
rate the movement is progressing it 
will only be a few years until all of 
the grazing lands of the West will 
have been set aside for the mainten- 
ance or propagation of game. At the 
present moment bills are pending in 


of game, and 


institutions are 


congress creating two game reserves 
in New Mexico and two in Montana. 
Moreover, in addition to this, under 
the direction of the biological survey 
large areas in many of the Western 
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forests are being withdrawn from live 
stock grazing for the purpose of pro- 
pagating elk, and elk are being ship- 
ped by the carload from the Yellow- 
stone National Park to these new pre- 
serves. This latter is not being done 
with the sanction of the people but as 
a matter of regulation instituted and 
demanded by the officers of the bio- 
logical survey. All of the foregoing 
makes it apparent that the West is 
soon to see the destruction of a part 
of its live stock industry by reason of 
the withdrawal of its grazing lands. 
This can mean nothing but a decided 
advance in the price of meat foods, as 
well as a decided decrease in the in- 
come of these Western states. The 
elk serve no economic purpose. They 
are conserved only as a matter of sen- 
timent and for the purpose of giving 
positions to caretakers and _ others. 
They do not and cannot furnish meat, 
for their slaughter will always be pro- 
hibited.on sentimental: grounds. Those 
behind ‘this movement for the propa- 
gation of:elk know no reasonable limit 
and must assume the responsibility for 
the advance in meat*foods that must 
eventually follow it. 


Where elk are placed in a reserve 
there is generally withdrawn for each 
elk an area of grazing land capable of 
supporting one hundred sheep. This 
is about the ratio that obtains. In an 
Oregon forest, to which fifteen elk 
were shipped, a band of sheep was dis- 
placed. Thus it will be seen that the 
conservation of two or three thousand 
elk, as is now proposed, will mean the 
displacements of hundreds of thou- 
sands of sheep. Let us see from the 
standpoint of the consumer whether it 
is better to have one elk or one hun- 
dred sheep. One elk’ will produce 
nothing. One hundred sheep will pro- 
duce seven: hundred pounds of wool 
which is worth about $126.00; they 
will produce seventy. lambs worth 
$210.00; or total product of $336.00 
from: the sheep as against -nothing 


from the elk. The one hundred sheep 


will pay to labor each year $82.00; 
they will pay to the farmer for his 
grain and hay each year $50.00; they 
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will pay in taxes to state and county 
about $10.00; to the banks in interest 
about $40.00; to the government for 
three months grazing about $8.00; to 
the railroads for hauling the wool 
about $14.00; to the railroads for haul- 
ing the lambs to market about $60.00; 
to the store for supplies and provis- 
ions about $20.00; to the sheep shearer 
about $10.00 and other miscellaneous 
charges. Against this production the elk 
offers not a penny in revenue, but pro- 
vides for the expenditure for a large 
amount of money. In the first place 
the elk pasture must be fenced at gov- 
ernment or state expense; at least one 
caretaker must be maintained at gov- 
ernment or state expense; when the 
winter is severe feed must be bought 
as well as the cost of shipping them 
over the country. 


When one protests against the crea- 
tion of game preserves. he is always 
answered by the statement that the 
amount of land required for the propa- 
gation of the elk is small. This is sel- 
dom true. in the beginning and it’ has 
been the invariable history of these re- 
serves that their boundaries grew and 
grew until they finally displaced the 
live stock and agricultural interests. A 
game reserve in Montana was created 
and in less than a year its sponsors 
were endorsing a bill asking that it be 
doubled in size. Sowill it be with all 
these other reserves. - 


In opposing the creation of these re- 
serves we do not do it out of enmity 
to the elk or other game for we are 
agreed with reasonable conservation, 
but the only sensible conservation of 
the elk is that which will place them 
in city parks here and there over the 
country where they may be viewed by 
the multitude and thus serve the only 
purpose to be served by their propaga- 
tion, an end which is not met by 
placing them in a reserve somewhere in 
a great national forest. 


This is a matter of growing import- 
ance to all Western people and we can 
frankly assure them that if this sense- 
less craze is allowed to run unbridled, 
a decided shortage of beef and mutton 
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will be detected in the markets of this 
country. 


Let us conserve production and not 
conserve waste and disuse; let us con- 
serve that upon which the people of 
the nation must depend for their food 
supply and not that which merely adds 
to their expense. Which do the peo- 
ple want, elk for sentimental reason, 
or food and clothing for the body? 





BLACK WOOL. 





In days gone by black wool was 
considered very useful for the manu- 
facture of certain religious garbs. It 
being held that clothing into which 
(lye had entered was not as sacred, as 
if made from natural colored wool. 
This fanaticism however, has already 
(lied out and now black wool is used 
for the manufacture of ordinary cloth- 
ing, particularly underwear. As a 
rule black wool does not command as 
high a price as white wool, but for 
most purposes it is, equally useful. 
The important thing is to keep it by 
itself. 

On several occasions attempts have 
been made here and abroad, to breed 
black sheep, but as such undertakings 
had nothing to recommend them ex- 
cept their novelty, they have generally 
been short lived. However, it is re- 
ported that in Australia there is a band 
of black merinos which has increased 
to considerable numbers. No _ diffi- 
culty should be experienced in breed- 
ing black sheep, as a black ram, even 
from white parents, should prove very 
prepotent. Black sheep show up in 
all breeds and always will, for tradi- 
tion has it, apparently upon good 
authority, that in ye olden times all 
sheep were black in color. 


The black wool fad was started re- 
cently largely through the notion that 
clothing made of it was more healthful 
than where dye was used. This |the- 
ory has been exploded and nowadays 
a little black wool goes a long way, 
especially since most black wool is 
only a muddy brown color. ; 
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WHAT THE TARIFF 
BOARD PROVED 





Every little while you see someone 
trying to prove that the report of the 
Tariff Board showed that the duty on 
wool should be reduced in order to 
conform to the difference in cost the- 
ory. However, anyone who under- 
stands the exact findings of the Board, 
cannot fall into this error. 

Now the Board found that the in- 
come from sources other than wool in 
Australia was sufficient to pay the 
total cost of handling their sheep dur- 
ing the year. This of course left the 
entire wool crop as a profit and as 
the income derived from wool alone 
was found to be $1.31, the net profit 
per sheep is then $1.31. 

In the United States the Tariff 
Board found that if the income from 
sources other than wool was deducted 
from the operating costs, there still 
remained a charge against a pound of 
Western wool of 1lc; against a pound 
of fine Eastern wool of 19c; against 
a pound of crossbred wool in the farm 
states, nothing. Therefore, to determ- 
ine what the average cost for the 
United States is, these three items 
must be properly weighted by apply- 
ing them to the number of sheep pro- 
ducing wool at each particular cost. 

This then presents the 
problem. 


Millions Cost 

ofSheep per Ib. 
35 x 11 equals 385 
5 x 19 equals 95 


10x O equals 0 


following 





50 480 
480 divided by 50 equals 9 and 6-10. 


The above problem gives 9 and 
6-10 cents as the average cost of pro- 
ducing wool in the United States, even 
when ten million sheep are credited 
with producing wool at no cost what- 
ever. Against this no cost exists for 
producing wool in Australia when 
measured on the same basis. Now be- 
fore costs of wool production become 
useful for comparison, they must be 
reduced to the cost of producing 
scoured wool. As there was no 
charge against a pound of grease wool 
in Australia, there is certainly no 
charge against a pound of scoured 
wool. In the United States the av- 
erage charge against a pound of grease 
wool was 9.6c and as the average 
shrinkage of our wool is 60 per cent, 
then the cost of producing a pound of 
scoured wool is 24c, against nothing 
in Australia. Therefore, if we were 
to be given the full difference in cost 
of wool production between this coun- 
try and Australia, we would need a 
tariff of 24c per scoured pound. 


The wool grower does not now and 
never has asked for a tariff of 24 cents 
per scoured pound. What he has 
asked for in the past has been 18c 
per scoured pound, which is 6c per 
pound below what the Board shows 
he ought to have. However, the 
wool grower accepts the spirit of the 
times and believes that the party in 
power desires a reduction in the tariff 
upon everything and in accordance 
with this spirit the wool grower is 
willing to stand his share of that re- 
duction and to cooperate with the 
new administration in bringing this 
about. But in the readjustment of the 
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schedules, the wool grower’ will ex- 
pect to see his industry dealth. with 
fairly. The campaign for the elec- 
tion of president was fought under 
the promise that the reduction of the 
tariff would bring injury to no Ameri- 
can industry and the wool grower ex- 
pects that in the re-adjustment of his 
schedule this pledge will be fulfilled. 
This is all he is asking. 





HOW OTHER COUNTRIES DO IT 





Angora goats in their purest form 
are found only in Africa and Turkey. 
In fact these countries are the native 
home of the Angora and it is well 
known that the best goats can only 
be had through importations from 
these sources. Now there is a grow- 
ing demand for mohair, especially in 
the United States, and our breeders 
have beén importing Angoras from 
South Africa in order to establish the 
mohair industry at home and thus sup- 
ply our own needs. In order to pre- 
vent this very thing, the government 
of South Africa has passed a law pro- 
hibiting the exportation of Angora 
goats, and as Turkey has long pro- 
hibited their exportation, the Ameri- 
can angora breeder is shut off from 
making further improvements in his 
stock. This will retard the develop- 
ment of the mohair industry in the 
United States and leave Turkey and 
South Africa in possession of the 
world’s production of mohair. 

Australia now recognizes that she 
controls the world’s supply of fine 
merino wool and in order to maintain 
this control and prevent development 
of wool growing in other parts of the 
world, her people are now agitating 
a law to prohibit the exportation of 
merino sheep. South Africa has be- 
fore her wonderful possibilities for de- 
veloping into a great merino wool pro- 
ducing country. In fact those best in- 
formed claim that Africa can produce 
just as good wool as Australia, the 
only thing lacking being the proper 
sheep. But, the Africans have been 
importing large numbers of Merino 
sheep from Australia and the Austral- 
ian wool grower now wishes to put an 
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end to this so as to remain in control 
of the world’s merino wool product. 

The United States is the greatest 
wool consuming nation in the world, 
producing 70 per cent of the wool that 
she consumes, within her own bord- 
ers. We ask congress to carefully 
study this question before enacting 
any legislation that would retard wool 
growing in the United States and thus 
make us dependent upon a foreign 
supply that may be shut off at any 
moment. 





THE NEW CLIP. 





Under date of April First we have 
received reports from all over the 
range country to the effect that the 
1913 clip is in better condition than 
for many years on that date. There 
does not seem to be a dark spot on 
she map—everywhere conditions for 
an exceptional clip have been propi- 
tious. Feed is good, storms absent 
and moisture abundant, resulting in 
the wool being bright and: strong, well 
grown and free from dirt. Old tim- 
ers tell us that they look for the best 
wool in many years. This fact should 
have an influence on the price. 





NO TRUSTS AMONG 
WOOL GROWERS 





In the last campaign the most ef- 
fective argument made against the 
protective tariff was that it encour- 
aged and fostered trusts and great com- 
binations of capital. This argument 
was worked overtime and undoubtedly 
brought many votes to the successful 
party. Regardless of the part a pro- 
tective tariff may have played in the 
upbuilding of trusts, the tariff upon 
wool has led to no such combinations. 
Wool growing in the United States 
still rests in the hands of some 600,000 
individuals, among whom there _ has 
not been a single effort at organiza- 
tion to control the price of wool. 
American wool growers are in vigor- 
ous competition with each other as 
well as in competition with foreign 
wool growers. This is unfortunate 
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for the wool grower, but nevertheless, 
it is true as revealed by an examina- 
tion of wool prices during the past 
fifteen years. 

Nearly every commodity in the uni- 
verse has materially advanced in prices 
with the exception of wool. Take the 
ten years since 1903, and it will be 
found that the price of wool for the 
last five years has averaged lower 
than for the first five years of this 
period. How many products is there 
of which this can be said? One of 
the potent causes for high prices is 
watered stock. There is not a dollar 
of water in the sheep business, for 
water is not an asset with the stock- 
man and farmers, except it be on the 
range. When congress reaches the 
tariff on wool, we ask that these facts 
be considered. 





PAINT BRANDING. 





Last month we published a letter 
from the Clinton Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, which they had sent to the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse showing the 
result of testing Western wool for 
paint. Briefly, this test showed that 
the amount of paint per sack of wool 
ranged from one pound up to twenty 
pounds. The total amount of paint 
taken from seventeen sacks tested 
was one hundred seventy-five pounds, 
an average of ten and _ one-third 
pounds per sack. Three sacks were 
found that averaged only one pound 
paint per sack. Three more averaged 
six pounds per sack, and the worst 
three averaged twenty pounds per sack. 

If we estimate this wool to cost in 
Chicago, about 23c per pound, the 
manufacturers who purchased the 
wool with only one pound paint per 
sack, paid but 23c for paint, while the 
one who bought the wool with twenty 
pounds of paint per sack paid $4.60 for 
paiat. If the sacks contained three 
hundreds pounds of wool, one man 
paid 1-70 of a cent per pound for paint, 
while the other paid 1%c per pound 
for paint. Of course in reality the 
mill does not pay for the paint, for 
they take it into consideration when 
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buying wool, and make a reduction on 
the entire amount sufficient to cover 
the loss from paint. 

Many of the mills have recently be- 
gan testing the wool in order to de- 
termine the quantity of paint before 
purchasing the clip. By this method 
the man who is careless in the use of 
paint brands is the one who will be 
made to suffer. 





THE FOREIGN HABIT. 





Vanity is a weakness of the Ameri- 
can people, and this is nowhere better 
illustrated than in our overweaning de- 
sire |to buy imported merchandise. 
Most of us excuse the purchase of for- 
eign made goods on the ground that 
they are better than domestic products, 
but right down in our hearts we know 
that this is not true, for we cannot 
marshal a single reason why foreign 
goods are or should be even as good 
as those produced at home. 

Frequently we meet those who wear 
tailor made clothes who take pride in 
asserting that the cloth in their suit 
was imported. This is not a recom- 
mendation for the cloth, for we produce 
in this country just as good cloth as 
is made anywhere on earth and in fact 
we use decidedly less shoddy and cot- 
ton in our woolen goods than is used 
abroad. Why should not our goods be 
just as serviceable as any—we have 
the same machinery, the same class of 
workmen, and the same wool as the 
foreigner uses. If-you desire a suit 
made from Australian wool it can be 
made in this country as well as in Eng- 
land, for we import large quantities of 
the best Australian wool. However, 
foreign wool does not make the cloth 
better, in fact its use impairs the wear- 
ing quality of the cloth. We produce 
the strongest merino and the highest 
lustre wools in this country that are 
produced in the world. In fact, the 
Australian founded his sheep business 
on flocks bought in the United States, 
and we are now sending sheep to Afri- 
ca to improve their flocks. 

Aside from the wool used, our manu- 
facturers are as skilled and alert as 
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any on earth, and their cloth compares 
most favorably with anything pro- 
duced abroad. 

Regardless, however, of the relative 
merits of domestic and foreign mer- 
chandise, probably 80 per cent of the 
articles sold in this country as “im- 
ported” are made right here in the 
United States. In fact, certain firms 
now make a business of putting “im- 
ported” labels on domestic goods in or- 
der to enhance their price. If you buy 
an imported article there is eight 
chances out of ten that you are buying 
something made right at home but are 
paying an enhanced price because you 
are willing to be deceived. Of course 
this is a rank fraud, but the man whose 
vanity leads him to patronize foreign 
interests rather than those of his own 
country, is not generally entitled to 
much sympathy. . 

The immense fraud now being prac- 
ticed in labeling goods as “imported” 
should be stopped. The Federal and all 
state governments should pass stringent 
laws for the \punishment of anyone 
who labels or stamps a domestic ar- 
ticle as “imported.” This is necessary 


to protect the people against them-_ 


selves. 





THE WOOL EXHIBIT. 





In the February number of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower we described in 
detail the wool exhibit that the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company of Chicago sent to our 
Cheyenne convention. Since that 
time this exhibit has been shown at 
many Eastern and Southern points 
and it is now being exhibited in the 
state of Utah and will be taken 
through all of the Western wool 
growing states, stopping at all of the 
important wool producing points so 
that every wool grower may have a 
chance to study it. Those in charge 
of the exhibit claim that additions to 
it have been made so that it is now 
more instructive than when seen at 
Cheyenne, at which point many who 
were competent to judge pronounced 
it the most comprehensive and _ in- 
structive wool exhibit ever shown in 
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the United States, if not in the world. 

This exhibit has been collected at a 
great expense of time and money and 
is worthy of the closest scrutiny of 
each American wool grower. One 
cannot study it without learning the 
“why’s and wherefore’s” of preparing 
wool for market. We can read all 
that is written and listen to speeches 
on this subject, but we cannot glean 
the world of information that is to be 
obtained by spending thirty minutes 
with this wool exhibit. Let us there- 
fore impress upon every wool grower 
the necessity of visiting this wool car 
when it comes within traveling dis- 
tance. Of course it cannot be taken 
to every small town, but the sheep- 
men can well afford to get up a dele- 
gation of their neighbor-sheepmen and 
go one hundred miles, if necessary, to 
see this magnificient display of wool 
and its products. The National 
Warehouse and Storage Co. is entitled 
to the thanks of all wool growers for 
the trouble and expense that they have 
expended in endeavoring to improve 
the character of American wools and 
thus benefit all wool growers whether 
they belong to the Warehouse or not. 





BETTER ACCOMMODATIONS. 





The increasing expense of sheep 
husbandry and the tendency to give 
up the industry because of lack of 
profit makes it imperative from a na- 
tional standpoint that every possible 
economy be made use of in order to 
encourage increased production. One 
point where we feel there is room for 
vast improvement is in the transporta- 
tion of our sheep to market. Under 
the present system the aggregate 
shrinkage in the weight of sheep ship- 
ped from the range states to Eastern 
markets is simply appalling. Of 
course much of this shrinkage cannot 
be avoided even under the best condi- 
tions, but the truth remains that there 
are methods by which this enormous 
loss could be perceptibly reduced. 

The facilities for loading sheep at 
Western shipping points remain about 
as they were a quarter of a century 
ago. The location of many of the 
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stock yards is not the best. The lower 
deck of the car is still generally 
reached by forcing the sheep up a 
steep incline and the upper deck is 
only accessible by use of the rickety 
and cumbersome running board. 
Under such conditions the excitement, 
hammering and jamming of sheep and 
lambs undoubtedly occasions consid- 
erable shrinkage and at all events 
starts the animal on its long journey 
in a bruised and nervous condition. 

We see no reason why stockyards 
should not be so located that the lower 
deck could be reached on the level or 
at least with little incline. This of 
course would reduce the incline to 
the upper deck about 50 per cent. 
Then it has been suggested that by 
building an elevated platform large 
enough to hold a deck of sheep, both 
decks could be loaded from the level. 
This platform would be approached 
by a wide, slightly inclined run-way up 
which the sheep could be driven with- 
out any more inconvenience than in 
driving along.an alley way. Under 
such an arrangement the lower deck 
of one car could be loaded while the 
upper deck of the following car was 
being loaded. We believe that such 
a loading chute is entirely feasible and 
would obviate much of the trouble and 
delay now experienced in loading 
sheep under the existing antiquated 
methods. Many Western shipping 
points have for a long time in the 
past, and will for many years in the 
future, be large loading points. There- 
fore, we feel that the railroad com- 
panies could well afford to establish - 
this double deck arrangement, if not 
for the convenience of the sheepmen, 
then for their own convenience in sav- 
ing time. 
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HIGH WOOL PRICES. 








Recently a parcel of very choice 
skirted Merino wool from the New 
England district of Australia sold in 
the Sydney market at 66 cents per 
scoured pound. This is a remarkable 
high price and of course is for a grade 
of wool that is not or could not be 
grown in the United States. 
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WINTER STEER FEEDING. 





The Purdue Experiment station at 
Lafayette, Indiana has recently issued 
an instructive Bulletin No. 163 on win- 
ter Steer Feeding. The bulletin deals 
with a comparison of corn silage and 
other feeds for winter feeding. Be- 
low we publish a summary of the ex- 
periment: 

1. The profit from feeding in this 
experiment was large because of un- 
usual market conditions for fat cattle. 

2. The addition of corn silage to 
a ration for fattening cattle decreased 
the consumption of shelled corn in 
amounts closely approximating the 
grain content of the silage consumed 
by the cattle. 

3. The addition of corn silage once 
daily to a ration of shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal, and clover hay, reduced 
the cost of gains $1.83 per hundred 
pounds and increased the total profit 
$8.85 per steer. 

4. The addition of corn silage 
twice daily to a ration of shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal, and clover hay, re- 
duced the cost of gain $3.17 per hun- 
dred pounds and increased the total 
profits $11.19 per steer. 

5. The substitution of corn silage 
for clover hay in a ration of shelled 
corn, cottonseed meal, and clover hay, 
reduced the cost of gain $4.35 per 
hundred pounds and increased the 
profits $17.97 per steer. 

6. The more nearly corn silage re- 
placed the clover hay in the ration 
the cheaper was the gain and the great- 
er the profit. 

7. Corn silage produced a _ very 
rapid finish on the cattle. 

8. The silage used in this trial 
contained an unusually high per cent 
of dry matter and was, judging from 
previous experience, more efficient for 
fattening cattle than silage containing 
a higher per cent of moisture. 

9. The feeding of oat straw instead 
of clover hay in a ration of shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal, dry roughage (once 
daily) and corn silage (once daily) 
decreased slightly the amount of 
feed eaten and the gains made; but 
decreased the cost of gain $1.13 per 
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hundred pounds and added $2.77 per 
steer to the total profits. 

10. Cattle fattened on a ration of 
shelled corn, cottonseed meal, clover 
hay (once daily) and corn silage (once 
daily) finished better and sold for 15 
cents per cwt. higher than cattle fed 
a similar ration with the clover hay 
replaced by oat straw. 

11. A ration of shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal, oat straw, and corn sil- 
age (twice daily) proved to be as ef- 
ficient in every way for fattening cat- 
tle as a ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, clover hay and corn silage 
(twice daily.) 

12. The feeding of oat straw in- 
stead of clover hay in a ration of shel- 
led corn, cottonseed meal, dry rough- 
age and corn silage (twice daily) ef- 
fected a saving of 90 cents per hun- 
dred pounds gain and increased the 
profit $5.11 per steer. 

13. Corn silage, oat straw, and 
two pounds of cottonseed meal daily 
per head produced a daily gain of 1.87 
pounds per steer for sixty days. 

14. Cattle fed roughage sixty days 
and full-fed on grain one hundred days 
made slower and cheaper gains tha 
cattle full-fed one hundred and sixty 
days. 

15. Short-fed cattle returned a 
profit of 38 cents per head less than 
long-fed cattle when pork is consid- 
ered; when considered without pork, 
short-fed cattle made a profit of 83 
cents per steer more than _ long-fed 
cattle. 

16. The results from the long and 
short-fed cattle of this trial and the 
rapid rise in the market soon atter 
this trial closed shows that the use of 
silage and some other roughage can 
often be profitably fed during the early 
part of the feeding period in order to 
save grain and put the cattle on a 
more favorable market. 





AN INQUIRY. 





A sheep breeder in California sends 
the following inquiry. “In the Febru- 
ary number of the Wool Grower Mr. 
Cleaver spoke of increasing the fibers 
several thousand per square inch. 
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Pray tell us how many fibers 
inch there are anyway?” 

The most reliable data we have 
states that on the finest Australian 
merinos there may be as many as 60,- 
000 fibers of wool per square inch of 
the sheep’s skin. In fact it is stated 
that as great a number as this has ac~ 


per 


tually been counted. In another 
count something over 50,000 fibers 
were found. Moreover, the same 


authority reports that in average Aus- 
tralian merino flocks the number of 
fibers range from 30,000 to 40,000 per 
inch. 

At first thought these statements 
may seem incredible, but when the 
subject is mathematically figured out 
there is nothing unreasonable about it. 
For instance, the wool fiber on a very 
noted merino ram was found to have 
a diameter of 1-2000 of an inch. Es- 
timating that in this case there were 
50,000 such fibers to the square inch, 
we find that these fibers are not, mic- 
roscopically speaking, even close to- 
gether. With a diameter 1-2000 of an 
inch per fiber, if they grew as close 
as space would permit, we would have 
the enormous total of 4,000,000 fibers 
per square inch of skin. Of course 
this would mean a solid inch of wool 
with no space between the fibers, but 
it serves to illustrate the relative 
scarceness of fibers even on our finest 
merinos. 

Undoubtedly some American stud 
sheep have as many as 50,000 fibers 
per inch, for in the United States we 
produce a small quantity of very fine 
merino wool in Ohio, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Of course the dia- 
meter of the fiber of average merino 
wool is not smaller than 1-1200 of an 
inch. This would be about the aver- 
age for our Western flocks. 





¢ 


EXPORT DUTY ON HIDES. 





The tanning interests of New Zea- 
land have recently sent a deputation to 
interview the Minister of Customs to 
secure his approval of a plan by which 
an export duty will be levied on all 
hides exported. 
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HE history of the founding and 

development of the Rambouillet 

sheep is probably as interesting as 
that of any breed of live stock. For 
its scene is laid amid the activities of 
rulers and powerful princes of royal 
blood, all of whom considered a flock 
of sheep the noblest emblem of wealth 
and power. Its beginning was due to 
the whim of a king, whose fancy was 
in turn satisfied by the favor of another 
king, while the perpetuation of the 
breed was due to the vigilance and care 
of a great nation which in spite of the 
bloody times and varied changes of 
form of government 
through which it pass- 
ed carefully guarded 


and maintained this 
flock of sheep. 
Louis XVI. was 


king of France in the 
latter part of the 18th 
century previous to 
the French revolution. 
In 1783 he bought the 
great estate which had 
belonged to the fa- 
mous savante of the 
time of Louis XIV., 
Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet. This was a 
large farm about 20 miles from Paris, 
and named after its former owner. Dur- 
ing its possession by Louis XVI. it 
was the royal estate, and after his over- 
throw in the revolution it became the 
property of the French government, 
and has remained under government 
control ever since, largely in the nature 
of an experimental farm. After its ac- 
quisition by Louis XVI. he bought a 
flock of sheep, to show the French peo- 
ple what could be done in breeding bet- 
ter and more profitable sheep. And in 
spite of all its former associations and 
connections with famous people it is 
probably best known today to the 
French people and to the world for its 
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The Rambouillet 


By ROSCOE WOOD 


experiments in agriculture and in sheep. 

At that time the merinos of Spain 
were the most highly prized sheep 
in all the world, and their export was 
strictly prohibited. They were owned 
by the most powerful princes of Spain, 
who sought to keep a monopoly of the 
growing of fine wool. Louis XVI. se- 
cured special permission from the Span- 
ish king to go into Spain, buy such ani- 
mals as he wanted for his royal 
flock, and take them to France. In ac- 
cordance therewith he sent M. Gilbert, 
a practical sheepman, to make the se- 
lections. He visited many of the lead- 





SOMES earn 


iAeroeirete 
Idaho Lambs at the Indiana Experiment Station 


ing flocks, or cabanas as they were 
called, which were owned by the va- 
rious Spanish princes and known by 
the names of their owners. From 
about ten of these cabanas he selected 
such animals as met his ideas. Being 
able to pay whatever price was asked, 
he could secure just what he wanted. 
These sheep were taken from some of 
the same cabanas from which twenty- 
five years later large numbers were 
sent to America and became the foun- 
dation of the famous American meri- 
nos. 

When landed at Rambouillet in 1786 
these selections comprised a flock of 
318 ewes and 41 rams. From that time 
no more importations were made ex- 


cept a small one in 1801, which proved 
of little value. All the changes and 
improvements made have been pro- 
duced by selection in breeding and 
feeding. No other blood was inter- 
mixed in this flock. The successive di- 
rectors may have differed in their 
ideas as to the purpose of the sheep 
and bred along such lines as con- 
formed to their individual ideas, but 
their results were obtained through se- 
lection within the flock, not from cross- 
ing other breeds. That there can be 
no question as to this purity of merino 
blood is evident from the fact that ac- 
curate and complete 
records such as few 
or no _ individuals 
would keep have been 
preserved in regard to 
the breeding and com- 
plete management of 
this flock from its 
very inception. That 
the object of breeding 
varied at _ different 
times is also made 
plain by a study of the 
records. 

Accounts seem to 
vary as to the general 
character of the first 
flock, but the most authoritative seem 
to think that it was very uneven, the 
selections from each cabana showing 
the marked characteristics of the flock 
from which they came, and from the 
general knowledge of these cabanas it 
is known there was a wide variation. 
Some were well-covered, short legged, 
neatly made sheep, with few folds, 
others just the opposite, and many of . 
the variations between these. In a few 
years time, however, these variations 
between individuals was largely elim- 
inated and a uniform flock developed. 
The rams in this first flock weighed 
110 to 120 pounds and sheared about 
9 pounds of wool, while the ewes av- 
eraged about 80 pounds and sheared 
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about 6 pounds. The staple of the 
fleece was about two inches. The 
course of development varied at dif- 
ferent periods from wool to mutton, ac- 
cording to the influences of prices and 
general demand. At certain times the 
development was mostly in increase of 
size and weight, at others it was to- 
ward weight and staple of fleece. The 
importance and aggregate of this im- 
provement is best told by the figures of 
the director, M. Bernardin, in 1880, 
when his records showed that the rams 
averaged 200 to 250 pounds and 
sheared 16 to 20 pounds, while ewes 
weighed 120 to 150 pounds and sheared 
10. The staple was three to three and 
one-half inches. It may be interesting 
to note that over 100 years ago these 
Frenchmen conducted various experi- 
ments with sheep. One pertained to 
the growth of fleece, which showed that 
shearing did not affect the growth of 
the wool as to staple nor weight, when 
the fleece was allowed to grow two 
years without shearing. The prejudice 
against merino mutton seems to have 
existed in those times, for they experi- 
mented with the feeding of Rambouil- 
let wethers. They secured some inter- 
esting results, none of which were 
more important than that there was 
no tenderer, sweeter mutton than from 
these merino wethers which had been 
properly fed and fattened. In fact, 
the first prejudice against merino mut- 
ton evidently came from the fact that 
what merinos were killed for mutton in 
Spain were poor, old, worn-out weth- 
ers that had been half-starved and were 
killed for mutton because they did not 
know what else to do with them. 
From this government flock at Ram- 
bouillet are all Rambouillet sheep de- 
scended. From it other French flocks 
which afterwards became prominent 
were established and bred along such 
lines as their owners fancied. From 
them several noted flocks were later 
founded in Germany. These private 
flocks, both in France and Germany, 
made as much if not more improve- 
ment as did the government flock, and 
their sheep were even more eagerly 
sought than those of the government 
flock. As bearing upon the influence 
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which European Rambouillet flocks 
have naturally produced upon Ameri- 
can sheep breeders the flock established 
and improved by Baron von Homeyer 
of Prussia must be noted. His flock 
was founded in 1862 upon selections 
from five of the most prominent French 
flocks, including that of the govern~- 
ment. They were all very choice in- 
dividuals, uniform as could be secured 
from different flocks, and were select- 
ed by a master sheepman who sought 
the largest and best formed merino 
sheep he could get. How well he suc- 
ceeded may be inferred from the fact 
that 130 ewes he bought averaged 130 
pounds and sheared 11.84 pounds. This 
flock was so bred and improved by its 
owner that by the latter part of the last 
century it was producing the best 
Rambouillets in Europe and its sur- 
plus was finding a ready market in 
foreign countries at long figures. Aside 
from the large size and good form of 
his sheep he improved the fleece in 
weight and general character, for he 
produced a finer, better quality of wool 
with more free oil in the fleece, which 
is always an indication of quality in 
any merino fleece. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this 
flock was dispersed following the death 
of its founder in 1898. The flock at 
Rambouillet is still maintained, as are 
several choice flocks in France and 
Germany, but in recent years few of 
these sheep have been imported to 
America. So far as known there has 
been no radical change in the line of 
breeding. The general tendency of 
these flocks is to produce a mutton 
merino with a good fleece. Naturally 
each breeder has his own ideas, and 
follows them so far as he is influenced 
by his market. When wool was high 
and in demand some of them gave much 
attention to fleece, and it is well to note 
that high-priced animals have com- 
manded the money because of fleece 
characteristics rather than mutton. 


HOW AD VALOREM WORKED. 





It is reported in the press that John 
Wanamaker and Company of Philadel- 
phia, probably the largest department 
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store in America and one whose finan- 
cial standing is the highest, has re- 
cently paid to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the sum of $100,000.00 to cover 
under-valuation on imports. It seems 
that the Wanamaker stores have im- 
ported enormous quantities of goods 
free of duty under the guise that they 
were samples and had no value. The 
government now, however, has held 
these samples to be worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars and has recov- 
ered from the Wanamaker people 
$100,000.00 in back duty. 


Undoubtedly there is a lot of collu- 
sion between many of the importers 
of this country and customs Officers, 
and the practice can be best broken 
up by putting some of these violators 
in jail instead of assessing insignifi- 
cant fines or collecting back duty. For 
instance, some of our Senators are now 
endeavoring to have one of these cus- 
toms officials who was fired, re-en- 
stated in the customs service. The 
gentleman in question is known as 
Sharrett. While Mr. Sharrett was an 
appraiser at the port of New York, he 
wrote the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and told them if they would stop 
the train at his country residence, that 
he would divert shipments of freight 
to their road through his acquaintance 
with many New York merchants, who 
had business before the Board of Ap- 
praiser. 


Now we have every reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Sharrett was using his 
office to promote his own personal 
welfare and apparently to the detri- 
ment of American producers, and in 
removing him from office Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft done exactly the right thing 
and we trust, regardless of the influ- 
ence that is brought to bear, that 
President Wilson will see that he re- 
mains out of office. In fact we have 
every reason to believe that President 
Wilson is not going to be influenced 
by the urging of politicians and_ the 
customs department will undoubtedly 
be raised to a higher standard under 
his administration than it enjoyed dur- 
ing the past administrations. 
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Word from The Capital 


Washington, April 5.—Dvring the 
past month many large eastern wool 
buyers have visited the national capi- 
tal, and from these an effort has been 
made to get a line on what the aver- 
age woolgrower may expect to be of- 
fered for the spring clip. It must be 
admitted that the outlook is far from 
encouraging. The future is so fraught 
with uncertainties, as far as wool is 
concerned, and the result of pending 
wool tariff changes so impossible of 
prediction at this time, the best that 
can be said of the spring wool market 
for western range sheepmen is that it 
is a waiting game, with smali hope of 
improvement in time to do him any 
good. It seems certain that offers to 
buy late wools will be low and that 
few growers will be inclined to accept. 
In some cases it must be a question 
of consigning if the grower is unable 
to hold his clip for a possibly better 
market later—and the present uncer- 
tainty as to the wool tariff inakes the 
consignment feature considerably more 
of a gamble than usual. Fairly good 
offers will be made for some of the 
better known clips with superior 
fleeces, because buyers know where 
these may be placed at once, but the 
outlook for the course wool is 
not at all encouraging. An _ es- 
timated shortage in the world 
production of wool for this year is 
bound to have its effect upon the 
American market, which will operate 
to the advantage of the better grades 
only. No authority, however, well in- 
formed, is competent at this time to 
advise the woolgrower whether to take 
a lower price or hold for a better one— 
for the simple reason that no one can 
say what the outcome of the present 
wool tariff legislation will be. You can 
get opinions here, from men well in- 
formed on wool tariff matters, ranging 
all the way from free wool to a twenty- 
five cent advalorum—and at !east until 
the senate has placed its final approval 
on the wool schedule will it be possible 
to say what the tariff will be. The 


(From our Washington Correspondent) 


house bill as introduced could not be 
taken as that body’s idea on wool— 
hardly the idea of the entire Ways and 
Means committee as a matter of fact— 
as its final provisions were understood 
to have been fixed by a sub-commit- 
tee. 





With the senate as the final arbiter 
of their fate, the woolgrowers of the 
country are anxiously awaiting the ac- 
tion of that body on the wool schedule. 
It has been hoped that in view of the 
promise made in the Baltimore plat- 
form, and repeated from the stump by 
many prominent Democratic leaders 
from President Wilson down, that if 
the present wool tariff was to be re- 
duced at all it would be a very slight 
reduction. The fact that three of the 
big woolgrowing  states—Colorado, 
Montana and Oregon—are represent- 
ed in the present senate by solid Dem- 
ocratic delegations, where previously 
they were wholly or in part Republi- 
can, has not been regarded with seri- 
ous apprehension, as these senators 
come from states very largely inter- 
ested in wool production and might 
safely be counted on to favor the pro- 
tection of their wool interests. With 
the present Democratic majority of six 
in the senate, four of the six from the 
three states mentioned are in position 
to absolutely determine the final action 
of the senate on wool—and their votes 
will be watched with more than ordi- 
nary interest. These six are Senators 
Thomas, Shaffroth, Myers, Walsh, 
Chamberlain and Lane. But one of 
them—Senator Walsh—is directly in- 
terested in the wool business; but the 
others are lawyers who are fully in- 
formed as to the importance of the wool 
industry in their home states. Thus far 
these six have made no definite state- 
ments as to just what may be expected 
of them when the senate votes on wool ; 
all have declared they stand on the 
Baltimore platform declaration that “no 
legitimate industry is to be injured,” 
but beyond this general statement have 


not made any public pledges. In view 
of the peculiar position of these six 
Democratic senators from states largely 
interested in woolgrowing, it will be 
interesting to note how they vote, and 
the reasons they give for so doing. 





Western sheepmen who are com- 
pelled to use the national forests for 
summer range are beginning to write 
their senators and congressmen about 
where the present transplanting of elk 
will end. During the past year several 
hundred head of these animals have 
been taken from western Wyoming to 
various national forests scattered over 
the range country, with the result that 
in the future the forest service is ex- 
pected to provide for their ranges by 
reducing the number of sheep now per- 
mitted to graze in these reserves. 
While the immediate future presents 
no serious condition, if the movement 
is to be carried to all of the forests as 
now contemplated, within a few years 
the rapidly increasing numbers of these 
newly-implanted game animals will re- 
quire range sufficient for a very large 
number of sheep. As far as can be 
learned here, the work of transplant- 
ing the elk will be continued indefinite- 
ly, present estimates indicating that the 
Jackson Hole region in Wyoming will 
produce an annual surplus crop of elk 
to the extent of several thousand. 

As C. J. Oviatt, of the Wyoming 
station, points out, a suitable sheep- 
branding paint is a matter of consider- 
able importance on the western ranges. 
“Under range conditions a permanent 
brand is an absolute necessity, not only 
in determining the ownership of stray 
animals, but also in the customary 
breeding operations. An_ indistinct 
brand ofttimes means much trouble and 
loss.” Range conditions “are exceed- 
ingly severe upon paint brands, and ex- 
perience teaches that but few will last 
the season.” 

It is also imperative that the brand 
be of such material that it will scour 
readily. Every drop of paint placed 
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upon wool must be removed ‘beiore the 
wool can be manufactured into cloth. 
If the brand will not scour out by the 
usual methods, then hand labor must 
be employed to go over every fleece 
and clip off the brands. This not only 
means the loss of the wool clipped off, 
but it means a considerable amount of 
money expended for labor all of which 
eventually comes out of the pockets 
of the woolgrower. * * * 

In the big woolen mills the manu- 
facturer of cloth takes no chances with 
paint brands. The fleeces are worked 
over by. hand labor and the brands 
clipped off. Brands that will scour and 
brands that will not are treated alike. 
This is an exceedingly costly opera- 
tion and is necessitated only by the 
too liberal uSe of undesirable paints. 
If all woolgrowers would use a scour- 
able paint the labor would be elimi- 
nated and the saving could be added 
to the price of wool. * * * 


In some localities a brand placed 
upon the ear, nose, or forehead where 
it would riot injure the wool would be 
sufficient. In fact, in many cases the 
entire absence of a brand would serve 
as the best identification mark. It is 
the duty of the woolgrower to use as 
little paint as possible, placed where 
it will be the least injurious to the 
fleece. When the sheepmen appreciate 
the decreased price of wool due to ex- 
travagant use of paint, they will exer- 
cise more care in the selection and ap- 
plication of their brands. 

A perfect branding fluid must have 
two main characteristics: (1) It must 
be permanent enough to withstand 
range conditions for one year and show 
with reasonable plainness at the end 
of that time; and (2) its composition 
must be such that it can be completely 
removed by ordinary scouring solu- 
tions. 

Tests made at the Wyoming sta- 
tion to ascertain the comparative effi- 
ciency, durability, and scouring-out 
qualities of various sheep branding 
paints showed that the paints remained 
longer on downs and fine wools but the 
fineness of the wool had no effect upon 
the scouring-out qualities. Certain of 
the market paints gave good results, 
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but a paint made of Venetian red or 
lampblack mixed with linseed oil and 
thinned to the right consistency with 
turpentine was much more durable 
than these, although it did not scour 
out well. 


THE SLIM MAJORITY. 





With every seat in the senate filled 
for the first time since the death of 
Senator Hughes, of Colorado, four 
years ago, the coming struggle in that 
branch of congress over the tariff bill 
should present a very clear politica) 
alignment. The majority of the Dem- 
ocrats is greater than was expected. 
With 51 Democrats and 45 Republi- 
cans, the former have a clear working 
majority of 6, with the vice-president’s 
vote to rely on in case of defections. 

A majority of 6 votes is as potent 
as 20 or 30 if the Democrats can hold 
their forces together. Four defections 
will break the majority, however, and 
not even the vote of the vice-president 
could save the situation for the Demo- 
crats. The gain of 4 Democratic 
votes would give the Republicans 49, 
while the Democrats would have but 
47. Or, if the Republicans gained but 
3, the Democrats would still be in the 
minority. 

In such a situation as this, it be- 
hooves the Democratic leaders to con- 
serve their forces. Party discipline 
alone will not put through the tariff 
bill in the senate. In a choice be- 
tween serving their party and saving 
their state, the Louisiana senators 
cannot hesitate. Their plea of party 
fealty would not save them with their 
constituents were the sugar industry 
of their state wiped out. Their first 
duty is to their state, whose interests 
they are pledged to protect. 

What is everybody’s work is fre- 
quently nobody’s work. If senators 
legislated solely for the great mass of 
people throughout the country, with 
no thought of their own constituency, 
the peculiar interest of many states 
would be totally neglected, and in the 
final test the whole country would 
suffer. Each senator must regard his 
own state as a of prime importance, 
and thus no state lacks a defender. 
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A spirit of compromise must pre- 
vail in the senate if the Democratic 
party, whose majority is still all too 
slim for rough-shod leadership, is to 
maintain its present harmony. Un- 
less concessions are made, no power 
on earth can keep the Democratic 
forces in the senate in harness. There 
is probably not a single Democratic 
senator who will not be willing to 
make some concession on behalf of his 
state as an offering at the shrine of 
the party, but not one among them 
will be willing to see his state butch- 
ered to make a Democratic holiday.— 
Washington Post. 











To Sheepmen: 


When you have something to 
sell advertise it in the pages of 


the National Wool Grower 




















WOOL PRICES. 





Reports from London show that the 
second series of wool sales opened with 
wool in strong demand and bidding 
very active. The sale indicates that 
there has been no lessening in the de- 
mand for wool and that the mills have 
orders covering all the wool in sight. 
On some grades of wool prices advan- 
ced a full cent while other grades re- 
mained stationary or showed only a 
slight advance. 

Since last summer wool has advanced 
in London about 20 per cent in value— 
this equaling 3 to 6 cents per pound, 
and had our tariff agitation been less 
severe a considerable advance would 
have been apparent herebefore this. 
However, the advance in foreign prices 
is most welcome for with such tariff 
as we will get it will place much of 
the 1913 clip on about the same basis 
of values as obtained late last season. 
Of course, we cannot expect wool val- 
ues to remain high abroad for more 
than a year or so as most of the advance 
now in sight is due to the drouth in 
Australia last summer. Of course, tar- 
iff tinkering can have but little influ- 
ence on our early wools for every one 
understands that these wools will be 
used up before the new law becomes 
effective. 
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President Woodrow Wilson’s Message 


Washington, April 8.—President 


@ \\oodrow Wilson began his message 


to congress today as follows: 

“T am very glad indeed to have this 
opportunity to address the two 
houses directly and to verify for my- 
self the impression that the President 
of the United States is a person, not a 
mere department of the government, 
hailing Congress from some isolated 
island of jealous power, sending mes- 
sages, not speaking naturally and with 
his own voice; that he is a human be- 
ing, trying to co-operate with other hu- 
man beings in a common service. After 
this pleasant experience I shall fee) 
quite normal in all our dealings with 
one another.” 

He read his own message then, as 
follows: 

To the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives: 

I have called the Congress together 
in extraordinary session because a duty 
was laid upon the party now in power 
at the recent elections which it ought 
to perform promptly, in order that the 
burden carried by the people under ex- 
isting law may be lightened as soon as 
possible, and in order, also, that the 
business interests of the country may 
not be kept too long in suspense as 
to what the fiscal changes are to be to 
which they will be required to adjust 
themselves. It is clear that the whole 
country expected the tariff duties to be 
altered. They must be changed to 
meet the radical alteration in the con- 
ditions of our economic life which the 
country has witnessed within the last 
generation. While the whole face and 
method of our industrial and commer- 
cial life were being changed beyond 
recognition, the tariff schedules have 
remained what they were before the 
change began, or have moved in the di- 
rection they were given when no large 
circumstance of our industrial develop- 
ment was what it is today. Our task 
is to square them with the actual facts. 
The sooner that is done the sooner we 
shall escape from suffering from the 
facts, and the sooner our men of busi- 


ness will be free to thrive by the law 
of nature (the nature of free business) 
instead of by the law of legislation and 
artificial arrangement. 
Has Tended to Make Monopoly Easy. 
We have seen tariff legislation wan- 
der very far afield in our day—very far, 
indeed, from the field in which our 
prosperity might have 
growth and stimulation. 


had a normal 
No one who 
looks the facts squarely in the face or 
knows anything that lies beneath the 
surface of action can fail to perceive 
the principles upon which recent tariff 
legislation has been based. We long 
ago passed beyond the modest notion 
of “protecting” the industries of the 
country and moved boldly forward to 
the idea that they were entitled to the 
direct patronage of the government. 
For a long time—a time so long that 
the men now active in public policy 
hardly remember the conditions that 
preceded it—we have sought in our 
tariff schedules to give each group of 
manufacturers or producers what they 
themselves thought that they needed in 
order to maintain a practically exclu- 
sive market as against the rest of the 
world. Consciously. or unconsciously, 
we have built up a set of privileges and 
exemptions from competition behind 
which it was easy by any, even in the 
crudest forms of combination to or- 
ganize monopoly; until at last nothing 
is normal, nothing is obliged to stand 
the tests of efficiency and economy, in 
our world of big business, but every- 
thing thrives by 
ment. 


concerted arrange- 
Only new principles of action 
will save us from a final hard crystal- 
lization of monopoly and a complete 
loss of the influences that quicken en- 
terprise and keep independent energy 
alive. 


Must Abolish Special Privileges. 


It is plain what those principles must 
be. We must abolish everything that 
bears even the semblance of privilege 
or of any kind of artificial advantage, 
and put our business men and produ- 
cers under the stimulation of a con- 
stant necessity to be efficient, economi- 


cal and enterprising, masters of com- 
petitive supremacy, better workers and 
merchants than any in the world. 

Aside from the duties laid upon ar- 
ticles which we do not, and probably 
can not produce, therefore, and the 
duties laid upon luxuries and merely 
for the sake of the revenues they yield, 
the object of the tariff duties hence- 
forth laid must be effective competi- 
tion, the whetting of American wits by 
contest with the wits of the rest of the 
world. 

It would be unwise to move toward 
this end headlong, with reckless haste, 
or with strokes that cut at the very 
roots of what has grown up amongst 
us by long process and at our own in- 
vitation. It does not alter a thing to 
upset it and break it and deprive it of 
a chance to change. It destroys it. 

We must make changes in our fiscal 
laws, in our fiscal system, whose ob- 
ject is development, a more free and 
wholesome development, not revolu- 
tion or upset or confusion. 

We must build up trade, especially 
foreign trade. We need the outlet and 
the enlarged field of energy more than 
we ever did before. 

We must build up industry as well, 
and must adopt freedom .in the place 
of artificial stimulation only so far as 
it will build, not pull down. 

In dealing with the tariff the meth- 
od by which this may be done will be 
a matter of judgment, exercised item 
by item. To some not accustomed to 
the excitements and responsibilities of 
greater freedom our methods may in 
some respects and at some points seem 
heroic, but remedies may be heroic and 
yet be remedies. It is our business to 
make sure that they are genuine reme- 
dies. 

Object Is Clear, It Is Declared. 

Our object is clear. If our motive 
is above just challenge and only an 
occasional error of judgment is charg- 
able against us, we shall be fortunate. 

We are called upon to render the 
country a great service in more mat- 
ters than one. Our_ responsibility 
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should be met and our methods should 
be thorough, as thorough as moderate 
and well considered, based upon the 
facts as they are, and not worked out 
as if we were beginners. 

We are to deal with the facts of our 
own day, with the facts of no other, 
and to make laws which square with 
those facts. 

It is best, indeed it is necessary, to 
begin with the tariff. 

[ will urge nothing upon you now 
at the opening of your session which 
can obscure that first object or divert 
our energies from that clearly defined 
duty. 

At a later time I may take the lib- 
erty of calling your attention to re- 
forms which should press close upon 
the heels of the tariff changes, if not 
accompany them, of which the chief is 
the reform of our banking and currency 
laws; but just now I refrain. 

For the present I put these matters 
on one side and think only of this one 
thing—of the changes in our fiscal sys- 
tem which may best serve to open once 
more the free channels of prosperity to 
a great people whom we would serve 
to the utmost and throughout both 
rank and file. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
The White House, April 8, 1913. 


FAT-RUMPED SHEEP. 


The fat-rumped sheep is a native of 
Asia, but is found throughout a dis- 
trict extending from Siberia to China. 
In parts of Asia enormous flocks of 
these sheep are herded in one band. 
These flocks range up to 15,000 per 
flock. While the breed is best adapted 
to the warm climate of Asia, it is kept 
even in the rugged atmosphere of Si- 
beria. 
are many varieties, some of which pro- 
duce hair and others a mixture of hair 
and wool which is valuable only for 
the manufacture of carpets. The hair 
producing varieties are ordinarily not 
shorn and shed their covering the 
same as horses or cattle. The chief 


use of the latter is the production of 
meat, hides and tallow. 
Certain varieties of these sheep ex- 


Among the fat-rumped sheep 
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ist on great salt deserts where iothing 
is available except salt water and salty 
grasses. 
to relish, but require, this excessive 
quantity of salt in order to remain 
fat. 
have been deprived of salty water, it 


Such sheep not only seem 


It is asserted where these sheep 


has been found impossible to 


them in a thriving condition. 


keep 


The rump on each side of the tail 
is marked by enormous folds of fat, 
weighing as much as forty pounds in 
full grown animals. These lumps are 
filled with a fat that is in a semi-fluid 
state and it is deposited there during 
the spring months when grasses are 
most abundant, to be used up during 
the Fall and Winter when the herbage 
is scanty. 

Skins from the fat-rumped lambs 
are very valuable and are mostly sold 








A Fat-Rumped Ram 


as astrakhan. Enormous numbers of 
such skins are imported into the 
United States every year. 

This sheep is of large size and when 
boiled down yields a_ considerable 
quantity of tallow, but the meat is not 
of high quality. The hides, tallow and 
and wool are transported by camel 
caravans from the great interior des- 
erts of Siberia, Egypt, Arabia and 
Semali to the nearest seaport and in 
t's way the nomadic tribes of those 
countries make their living. 





ORGANIZE. 


Organize! Nothing is done without 
organization. Even a good cause fails 
without organized forces behind it. 
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Many a bad cause has triumphed be- 
cause its leaders knew the value of or- 
ganization. The business men of this 
country have sat still and let all the 
influences marshalled by the dema- 
gogues organize to assail their pros- 
perity. The bankers have been 
ligned, the captains of industry muck- 
raked, and financiers consigned to the 
ash-heap. It is a healthy sign that the 
stock brokers of the United States and 
Canada met in New York recently and 
organized an International Association 
of Brokers to improve fellowship and 
At the 
opening dinner of this organization, 
Mr. Norert R. Pendergast, one of the 
organizers, explained that it was pro- 
posed to protest against unjust legis- 
lation and to assist in every real and 
honest reform. Now let the business 
men in every other line get together 
for the same purpose and there will 
soon be an end to legislation aimed 
against them and which is seriously en- 
dangering the prosperity of the coun- 
try.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


ma- 


promote the common benefit. 





THE WHOLE WEST AFFECTED. 


A great many farmers, storekeepers, 
bankers and laboring men are hearing 
the free wool siren with seeming un- 
concern, feeling that only the sheep- 
men will be affected anyway and what’s 
the difference. These parties will ulti- 
mately awake to the danger when too 
late; the farmer to learn that his mar- 
ket for alfalfa and barley is gone; the 
banker to learn that he has lost his 
best customer; the storekeeper to see 
a majority of his trade destroyed, and 
the laboring man to find that the in- 
dustry which has been paying the high- 
est wage has been transferred to an- 
other country. Remember the sheep 
has played a greater part in the de- 
veloping of the West than has any- 
thing else and if a fair tariff is given 
on its product, this prosperity may 
continue for many years. The plac- 
ing of wool on the free list would seri- 
ously injure the flockmaster, but there 
is a lot of other fellows who will be 
just as badly hurt by it. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


(From our Boston Correspondent) 


VENTS in the local wool marker 
E, since the first of the year have 

been a decided disappointment to 
those who were looking forward to a 
rapid cleaning up of the remainder of 
the clip of 1912, under fairly profitable 
conditions. Stocks of wool at the be- 
ginning of the year were moderate, 
and the possibility of tariff changes 
was far enough removed to indicate 
that all the wools held in stock would 
be needed to finish out the season with. 
The mills were having a good trade, 
and the heavy weight season promised 
to be a fairly good one. It was rec- 
ognized that the wool 1913 
would have to be marketed under vast- 
ly different conditions from that of 
1912, but it was believed that the date 
when any new legislation would take 
effect would be put so far ahead as 
to make the first half of the year, at 
least, a profitable period. 


clip of 


This rosy dream was early shattered 
by the garment workers’ strike, which 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, 
and brought the market very quickly 
into the most unsatisfactory condition 
Cancellations 
large, orders were withheld, and gen- 
eral stagnation was threatened. Com- 
bined with the threatened changes in 
the tariff, the market was given a shock 
from which it was impossible to re- 
cover. The wool trade early felt the 
effect of these conditions. Instead of 
the active trade and the free distribu- 
tion of the remaining wool supplies, 
there was a constantly decreasing de- 
mand, the only break in the monotony 
being the occasional spurts noted when 
the wool trade was willing to sacrifice 
some part of the current holdings. 

This is the situation at the end of 
the first quarter of 1913. There is con- 
siderable wool still on hand, though 
the bulk of it is carried in a few houses. 
Prices have already broken sharply, es- 
pecially on fine and delaine fleeces, and 
in fact nearly all grades of domestic 
wool, except medium combing clips. 
Manufacturers have been forced, so it 


seen for years. were 


is claimed, to proceed in a very con- 
servative way, but both manufactur- 
ers and wool dealers are pursuing the 
same policy, in that they are making 
every effort to reduce stocks to the 
smallest possible compass. This is con- 
sidered only a matter of common pru- 
dence, in view of the certainty of a 
material reduction in the 
both 


wool. 


duties on 
wool and manufactures of 
At the mills it is reported that 
the storehouses are being swept out, 
every pound of available wool is being 
brought into use, while at some mills 
lots of wool which cannot be used are 
being sold to other mills where a use 
can be found for them. 

This explains why the current vol- 
Dealers 
complain that manufacturers who are 
usually ready to take 100 to 200 pack- 
ages of wool at a time are now buying 
the needed supplies in a few packages at 


ume of business is so small. 


a time. ‘Cases are cited where the same 
manufacturer comes into the market 
every week and buys just enough wool 
to keep his plant running until his next 
visit. Even though the 
goods are in hand, this cautious policy 
prevails, as the manufacturer feels that 
nothing will be lost by holding off. 
Thus far this policy has won out, and 
therefore is likely to be continued for 
the balance of the old clip season. 


orders’ for 


The only exception is where some 
especially choice lots of wool can be 
bought on a basis very nearly down 
to the importing point. The recent 
break in fine and delaine fleeces has 
placed those grades on nearly a parity 
with similar wools abroad. Similar re- 
sults may possibly follow the drive 
now being made at the remaining 
stocks of fine and fine medium territory 
wools now held in this market. .Some 
large piles of such wool are still in the 
lofts of the local wool houses; and.the 
best bids that can be obtained 
are based on.a- scoured cost of 
not over 50 cents per pound. Most of 
the dealers are asking 52 to 53 cents, 
and the new wools. now being shorn in 
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FELT LUMBER CO. 


Combination fence of all kinds. Every- 
thing in our line. 


OFFICE No. 205 FELT BLDG. 
Phone Wasatch 3124 SALT LAKE CITY 














Lumber, Hardwoods, Mill Work 


NOALL BROS. & ARMSTRONG CO. 


Phones : Office, Mill and Yards: 
Wasatch 212 157 W. North Temple St. 
Wasatch 213 SALT LAKE CITY 














ELIAS MORRIS & 
SONS CO. 


21 West So. Temple St. 
‘‘Where the fire burns”’ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
MANTELS 
TILE 
MONU- 
MENTS 
BUILDING 
MARBLE ° 
Send a post- 
card for mon- 
, umental and 


mantel cata- 
logues. 




















WALL PAPER 


All Kinds, all prices 
WW. A. DUVALL 
In the new business district 
122 E. Broadway Salt Lake City 

















SEEDS 


Our stock includes all kinds 
of seeds for Farm or Ranch 
both irrigated and dry land. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
QUALITY RIGHT 
Let Us Bid on Your Wants in Our Line 


Porter-Walton Co. 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen and Florists 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














ALBERT EDHOLM 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMPARE QUALITY COMPARE PRICES 
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the West cannot be laid down here for 
less. 


Certain self-appointed spokesmen 
assume to declare that the wool trade 
as a whole favors free wool, but such 
is not the case. There are undoubt- 
edly individual especially in 
houses having strong foreign. connec- 
tions, or whose business is largely in 
foreign wools, where sentiment strong- 
ly favors a reduced tariff. With the 
majority, however, certainly with the 
leaders in the trade, it is recognized 
that the interests of the wool dealer is 
bound up, with the wool dealer on the 
one hand, and with the woolen manu- 
facturer on the other, and that neither 
can get along without the other. How- 
ever welcome free wool would be to 
certain importers, it would be of very 
little value if manufacturers are not 
given sufficient protection so that they 
can run their mills at a profit. 
more interest is expressed in the trade 
over the possible protection to be ac- 
corded to the manufacturers under the 
new tariff bill, than in the question of 
whether wool is to be placed on the 
free list or is to have a 15 or 20 per cent 
duty. It is true that there is decided 
objection to an advalorem duty in any 
form, but this is no new thing, and 
wool growers in the past have also 
strongly objected to a similar feature. 


cases, 


Really 


In spite of the fact that it was cer- 
tain that a material reduction was to 
be made in the tariff, the purchases 
from the clip of 1912 for American ac- 
count were the smallest for many 
years. Even in the panic year of 1907- 
1908, more wool was bought than in 
the season just closed. Moreover, the 
bulk of these meagre purchases were 
made for manufacturers’ account, deal- 
ers buying very cautiously, not only in 
the foreign primary markets, but also 
in recent London auctions. The reason 
for this was not far to seek. Wool 
prices all over the world, except the 
United States, were on the _ highest 
level for years. For many months, 
while the new wools were being taken 
up by English and German buyers, 
prices in Boston were below a parity 
with all foreign sources of supply. It 
was difficult to see where even the 
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most careful buyer could get even the 
most moderate profit on his invest- 
ment. This is proved by the large ex- 
ports of foreign wool from this port 
early in the year, wools which have 
since been sold at better prices than 
could possibly have been obtained in 
Boston. For these reasons, any advan- 
tage to be reaped from free wool will in- 
ure to the wool dealers in only the most 
moderate degree. Further, the present 
firmness abroad will help to bridge 
over the transition period in this coun- 
try, and give the change from the pres- 
ent rates of duty to a lower rate or 
even to frec wool much less import- 
ance than would otherwise be the case. 

Meanwhile, less wool is selling in 
this market than for years. In the 
fortnight covering the closing days of 
March, not over a million pounds of 
wool were sold in the Boston market, 
and the bulk of this was only moved 
by a big sacrifice on the part of the 


holders. Prices of the best fleece wools 
broke fully 3 cents per pound, and 
further declines are not unlikely. 


Stocks of domestic wool are estimated 
at not far from 20,000,000 pounds, pos- 
sibly the smallest stocks for years, and 
this is mainly made up of Ohio fine de- 
laines, California and Territory fine and 
fine medium clips. California wools 
have been draggy all the season, as 
the class of goods in which they are 
generally used are not in popular favor. 
The same is true of delaine wools to 
a less extent, and the surplus of ter- 
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ritory wool is due, partly to the fact 
that holders have not been willing to 
sell at the market, and partly to the 
partial collapse of the heavy weight 
season. 

Just what is to be the outcome of all 
this uncertainty is difficult to forecast. 
Wool men say that present indications 
point to the largest volume of con- 
signed territory wool seen in this mar- 
ket for years. The lack of the usual 
contracting on the sheep’s back is a 
significant feature of this season. Even 
in the winter of 1907-1908, when al- 
most panic conditions prevailed, more 
wool was contracted than during the 
past winter. The new clip belongs to 
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keep our adverlising pages 
clean and free from fakes. 
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the grower, and it becomes plainer 
from day to day, that if prices are to 
be sustained, it must be done by the 
owner and not by the 
buyer. 


prospective 


Large stocks of foreign wool are 
held in bond, but most of this wool be- 
longs to manufacturers, or was import- 
ed to their order. During the month 
of March, the importations of foreign 
wool into the port of Boston were 1I,- 
885,350 pounds, compared with 9,703,- 
358 pounds in February, 1913, and 18,- 
503,160 pounds for March, 1912. While 
prices abroad are maintained on the re- 
cent high level, there will be less than 
the usual competition with domestic 
wools, but it is of course impossible to 
say how long such unusual conditions 
will prevail. Experts say that the re- 
cent activity and firmness in England 


and Germany is due to broadening 
markets for woolen goods. Chinese 


markets, especially, are opening up to 
men’s wear goods of European make, 
and are likely to give an increasing 
outlet for such goods as time goes by. 
The Chinese have discarded the quilt- 
ed petticoat along with the pigtail, and 
hereafter the demand from that quar- 
ter must be considered in any accurate 
summary of the situation. 


The centre of interest is now shift- 
ing from Eastern distributing markets 
to Western primary markets. Eastern 
houses have a large number of buyers 
in the field, and soon the marketing of 
the new clip will be well under way, 
provided buyers and sellers can get to- 
gether. Leading wool men say that 
there has rarely been a year when con- 
ditions attending the buying of a new 
clip were so uncertain and so difficult. 
While they feel that in order to be in 
business they must have wool, at the 
same time they recognize the grave 
dangers attending the possession of 
plenty of free capital, almost unlimited 
credit and political and manufacturing 
complications seldom seen in combina- 
tion. 


Advertise in the National Wool 
Grower and reach a good class of trade 
all over the country. 
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Salt Lake City’s Most 
Progressive Store 





Extends an invitation to all readers of this periodical 


to come and visit the splendid new plant of 


THE AUERBACH CO., State and Broadway, Salt Lake City 














The Most Complete Line of Cars In The World Made By One Company 


———— Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor sizes 

30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 

40. * “25.7 * 

60 “2.5-7-10" 
All equipped with White electrical starting and 
lighting system. Trucks in four sizes, %-144-3-5 
ton capacity. Two models built ly to meet 
western conditions. Our desert type of touring car 
built for rough roads where high clearance and extra 
power is necessary. Our combination wagon built 
for stage line and ranch work is an eight-passenger 
car, which by removing detachable seats is con- 
verted into a | ton truck. 


White Combination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car ore 1500Ib. truck. 


WHITE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
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PIERCE ARROW HUDSON 


A complete automobile establishment. 24,120 ft. 
floor space. Departments: Supplies, Repair Shop, 
Garage, Paint Shop, Auto Sales, Auto Livery. 
The home of 
““BOTTERILL SERVICE” 


The Tom Boiterill Automobile Co. 
36-42 State St. Salt Lake City 




















Cheesman Automobile Co. 


LOCOMOBILE, PAIGE and CHALMERS, 
AUTOMOBILES 
Most complete line of TRUCKS in the west 
STANDARD 
A 5-Ton Truck at a Two Ton Price 
FEDERAL 


A Truck of Two Ton Capacity at a One 
Ton Price 


MENOMINEE, The Greatest Small Truck Made 
55 Automobile Row, Salt Lake City, Utah. 2566 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah 























When Better Automobiles Are 
Built, Buick Will Build Them 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 
Distributors: Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. Also dealers in 
Auto Supplies and Accessories 


Day and Night Garage and Shop Service. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 





In traveling through the southwest 
one finds the conditions in various lo- 
calities so different that it is difficult 
to describe the situation accurately and 
can only be treated in a general way. 

In Southern Colorado around Trini- 
dad, range conditions are exceptionally 
good and have been most of the past 
winter, which is quite the contrary of 
a year ago when the losses were ex- 
ceedingly heavy; snow fell early about 
November, then froze, became crusted 
and remained on the ground for several 
months and sheep men lost in numbers 
varying from twenty-five to seventy- 
five per cent of their flocks and in some 
cases even more. 

In New Mexico conditions are about 
normal in most sections. While in Ari- 
zona it is quite different; it has been 
an exceedingly cold winter in Arizona 
and feed in most sections not up to the 
standard with the result that greater 
losses than usual have occurred in most 
sections; while this seems to be gen- 
erally the case, sheep men in North- 
west Arizona report everything in very 
good shape on the range and naturally 
the sheep in this section are in good 
condition, while other portions of the 
state show the effects of cold weather 
and poor feed. In East Central Ari- 
zona where the elevation is from 6,000 
to 7,000 feet, it has been very cold and 
feed is very scarce; in fact, much loss 
is reported here, among the cattle es- 
pecially. 

Water. 


It seems very evident that the great- 
est obstacle to overcome in running 
sheep in the southwest, especially in 
Arizona, is the scarcity of water. Most 
of the range country is very dry, al- 
though I cannot recall any town as be- 
ing located in dry territory. Sheep men 
have spent vast sums of money as well 
as exerting a great deal of energy in 
developing and conserving water. This 
has been done principally by building 
reservoirs and in some places digging 
deep wells, but the one method of se- 
curing water for sheep which occurred 
to me as being worthy of special men- 


tion, was having it hauled by the rail- 
roads. In several places along the rail- 
road and near the track may be seen 
large galvanized tanks with a capacity 
of several thousand gallons of water. 
The railroad hauls the water often 
times fifty or a hundred miles and fills 
these tanks. From the bottom of these 
tanks a small pipe is used to convey 
the water to a string of troughs where 
the sheep drink. This merely illus- 
trates one of the difficulties in running 
sheep in the Western United States, 
yet it demonstrates the fact that the 
Western sheep man is equal to the oc- 
casion at all times and we trust it will 
ever be so. 
Lambing. 

There are two lambing seasons in 
Arizona. Some lamb as early as Janu- 
ary and February in the southern part 
of the state, while others in the north- 
ern part do not attempt to lamb until 
April and May. This year the early 
lambing season was attended by a very 
severe storm, which came right in the 
midst of lambing, lasted a week or 
more and of course it killed thousands 
of lambs. Many sheep men in this sec- 
tion will mark less than fifty per cent 
of lambs. What April and May have in 
store for those who lamb in higher alti- 
tudes remains to be seen. However, 
we wish them good weather and plenty 
of feed, which insures a good percent- 
age of lambs. 

While there are a few Oxford, Shrop- 
shire and Hampshire lambs grown in 
Arizona and New Mexico, most of the 
lambs are the merino type. They are 
generally shipped in October and No- 
vember, many of them going to the 
feeder to be fed until the following Feb- 
ruary or March. 
age price for 


Last year the aver- 
November lambs was 
about $3.50 per head, some bringing 
less, of course, and others more. 


Wool. 

The shearing season commences in 
March and extends well into April. As 
the sheep are mostly merino type, the 
wool is mostly fine medium and while 
the shrink varies considerably, most of 
it is pretty heavy shrinkage. Very lit- 
tle wool has been sold as yet this year, 
in fact, almost none, but the one or two 
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BLACK 
LEAF 40 


A concentrated solution of nicotine 
sulphate, guaranteed to contain not 
less than 40 per cent nicotine by 
weight. 


Nicotine in the ‘free” state is much 
more volatile than is nicotine  sul- 
phate. Hence, the sulphate is to be 
preferred for purposes requiring more 
“lasting” properties. 


“Black Leaf 40” has better “last- 
ing” properties than has even our 
"Black Leaf” Extract, is about four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
one-twelfth the shipping weight. This 
means a big saving in handling—es- 
pecially over rough roads. One case 
of ten 10!/4-pounds tins may be 
carried in a buggy, gross weight only 
150 pounds, yet producing 7,170 gal- 
lons of “Official” wash against sheep 
scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, “Black 
Leaf 40” does not stain nor injure 
wool. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous to 
sheep and goats at the official dilu- 
tion. 


“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for of- 


ficial dippings of scabby sheep—both 
under the United States government 
and the state regulations. No sulphur 


is required. 


PRICE. 


10!4-pound can, $12.50—makes 717 
gallons containing 7-100 of 1 per cent 
nicotine 


2\f-pound can, $3.25—makes 170 gal- 
lons containing 7-100 of 1 per cent 
nicotine. 


'y-pound can, 85c—makes 34 gallons 
containing 7-100 of 1 per cent nico- 
tine. 


If you cannot obtain “Black Leaf 
40” from a local dealer, send us P. O. 
money order and we will ship you by 
express at the above prices, prepay- 
ing the expressage to your nearest 
railroad town in the United States. 


Manufactured by 


Kentucky Tobacco 
Product Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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small clips that have been sold brought 
about three cents less than a year ago. 
\t present it looks as though seventy- 
five per cent of the wool clip in Ari- 
zona, at least, would be consigned this 
vear which seems to the writer the sen- 
sible thing to do when nothing but free 
wool prices are being offered. 

Summing up the situation in the 
southwest, with a severe cold winter in 
some sections, a drought in other parts, 
a poor lambing for those lambing early 
and a dull wool market everywhere, 
the year 1913 does not look very prom- 
ising for the sheep men in the south- 
west. 


FRED A. ELLENWOOD. 





QUESTIONS THAT MOST AF- 
FECT THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 
OF TODAY AND THE 
FUTURE. 


As the sheep industry for the past 
three years has no doubt suffered 
from the agitation of national legisla- 
tion far more than any other industry 
has suffered, yet we have cause to feel 
encouraged for the future from the 
fact that the government and the pub- 
lic in general are slowly realizing the 
essential features of the live stock in- 
dustry on the Western ranges. 

The recommendation of Hon.  Jo- 
seph E. Wing to the government on 
his return from Australia and South 
America, (as agent for the Tariff 
Board) has been given a great deal of 
consideration by the government, es- 
pecially that portion 
mendation wherein he says ‘that “This 


of his recom- 
government should do as other gov- 
ernments have done to encourage the 
grazing industry in the future, for in 
this government has been 
very slow indeed to recognize the 
sheep industry as being a legitimate 
We feel that the admin- 
istration is heeding this advice as 


industry.” 


Honorable Secretary of Interior Fish- 
er in his recommendation to Congress 
in 1912 advised that the grazing indus- 
try should be encouraged and be given 
more permanency, and the stock man 
should. know if he is going to be al- 
lowed to remain in business one year 
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SCOTCH COLLIE 
From fine working parents. 


C. H. MILLER GRAIN COMPANY 
Correspondence solicited. 


Photos and description. One Hay, Grain, Potatoes and Coal 
of the oldest established and Alfalfa - Corn 


largest Collie Kennels in By car total lots, Prompt delivery 





| United States. 
110 W. First So. St. SALT LAKE CITY 


Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia, 

















THE W. D. BROWN CO. CLOVERS, GRASSES AND GRAINS 





WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Whole and Milled Feed, Corn and Cotton Seed Meal Dry land grasses a spe- 


Wool Bags and Twine cialty for sheep ranges 
Office and Warehouse, 2255-7-9, Wall Avenue 
OGDEN, UTAH VOGELER SEED CO., Salt Lake Cily 























PEOPLE’S FORWARDING CO. 
Established 1877 
Also SALT LAKE SEED HOUSE 
SEEDSMEN 

Bird seed and poultry supplies a specialty. Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds; Flour, Cereals, Hay, Grain and general 
perduce.  E. E. Rich, Manages. Phone Wasatch 257 
52 W. First So. Salt Lake City 


WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. 


Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 
OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
































The Intermountain Milling and Elevator Co. 


R. E. MILLER, Manager 


GRAIN CAR LOTS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CORN A SPECIALTY 




















SEED TIME 


Now is the time to get your 
Also Headquarters for the Best Poultry Supplies 
SURE HATCH and ESSEX MODELS 


Field, Grass, Clover 
INCUBATORS, BROODERS Flower and Garden SEEDS 


BAILEY & SONS CO. 


Wholesale Department, 451-469 South Third West Street :: :: Phones, Wasatch 311 and 1382. 
Retail Department, 63 East Second South; Phone Wasatch 6557. :: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















The W. O. Kay Elevator Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wholesale Dealers in Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, 
Alfalfa, and other Seeds. Prompt Shipment. 























CORN Carload lots sold—delivered anywhere. Our mottoes: Goods 
OATS at value—Best service within our power. 

BARLEY AC 

WHEAT ustomer Once—A lways 

BRAN Cc. A. SMURTHWAITE 
BALED HAY GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


Phones Was. 6448, 6449 Offices 114 West Broadway 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





WHOLESALE ONLY| 
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or ten years. And again the Honor- 
able Secretary Walter Fisher in his 
annual report, 1912, in dwelling on 
water power policies said: “We must, 
in order to encourage investment ot 
capital, have a permit that gives per- 
manent guarantees to the investor. A 
permit at the present time for use of 
water power was ‘revocable at any 
time and without specific reasen.’” He 
calls it a “serious and unjustifiable ob- 
stacle to the development and utiliza- 
tion of one of the nation’s greatest re- 
sources.” He declares that “Conditions 
and limitations should be defined by 
statute on which permits should be is- 
sued and only for breach of which 
should they be cancelled.” 

All fair minded people will, I be- 





Executive Committee 


ARIZONA. 
Hugh Campbell, Flagstaff. 
CALIFORNIA. 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff. 


IDAHO. 
Nathan Ricks, Rexburg. 


IOWA. 
Vv. G. Warner, Bloomfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
W. T. Chilton, Campbellsburg. 


KANSAS, 
E. E. Hazen, Hiawatha. 


MICHIGAN, 
A. A. Wood, Saline. 


MONTANA, 
C. H. Williams, Deer Lodge. 


NEBRASKA. 
Robert Taylor, Abbott. 


NEW MEXICO. 
H. C. Abbott, Springer. 


OHIO, 
S. M. Cleaver, Delaware. 
OREGON. 
George McKnight, Vale. 
TEXAS, 
B. L. Crouch, San Antonio. 
UTAH, 
Henry Moss, Woods Cross. 
VERMONT. 
E. N. Bissell, E, Shoreham. 
WASHINGTON. 


F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
8S. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 


WISCONSIN. 
Arthur Stericker, Manitowoc. 


WYOMING, 
Patrick Sullivan, Casper. 
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lieve, agree that an industry that has 
the money that is most dear to the 
investor, and is the money the individ- 
ual in most cases is wholly dependent 
upon for himself and his family’s live- 
lihood, is deserving of the considera- 
tion of permanency, to even a greater 
extent than is the “water power in- 
dustry” as the electric industry is 
usually a corporation which people 
put money into that they are not 
wholly dependent upon as they are in 
the live stock industry. 


We find that the sheep industry is 
composed of men in most parts, that 
are well along in years of active life 
and have the accumulations of their 
life time invested in the business. 
They have here in Utah, to a greater 
extent possibly than in any other of 
the inter-mountain states, found them- 
selves in a position from time to time 
that they were compelled to buy a 
great amount of grazing land which 
was composed in practically all cases 
of foot hills that are only adapted for 
spring and fall grazing, and must at 
all times in the future be used for 
were embraced in a forest reserve— 


and were not available to _ private 
ownership—the sheep men were in 
most cases using these summer 


ranges in connection with their priv- 
ate lands, both before and since the 
forest reserves were created. It so 
intermingled their private  invest- 
ments with the use of lands embraced 
in some nearby forest reserve, that 
should the forest reserve at any time 
eliminate, restrict or deny the use of 
these lands in such reserves, then in 
that case the private lands are ab- 
solutely incapable of being utilized for 
any purpose to any degree of success. 
In fact they are in the same position 
as any irrigated farm lands are when 
the water is taken from them. They 
come about as near being worthless 
as anything can, and still have a trace 
of value left. 

The essential needs of the sheep in- 
dustry to my mind is the vital ques- 
tions of permanency to the grazing 
industry on government lands, both 
on the public domain and in the forest 
reserves. One consideration must be 
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Dealers in Hides, Pelts, Furs, Wool, 
Sheep and Live Stock. 











Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. Inc. ® 


A. M. Goslen, President and Mgr. 
Dealers in Sheep, Hides, Pelts, Furs, 
Wool and Tallow 


Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts, 
Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Oo. M. RUNYAN 
Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 


Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 














J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Harford, Conn. 


P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES ON 


B. B. A. and SHEEP 


71 or 


Trades Union SX H EA RS 


WOOL BAGS 
WOOL TWINE 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 
STONES 





SALT LAKE CITy 
UTAH 




















given the grazing industry in all the 
adjustments of these conditions, and 
the welfare of the stockmen duly 
considered or a financial calamity to 
numerous sheepmen will be sure to 
follow. 

MORONI A. SMITH. 
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REDUCTION OF OREGON WOOL 
RATES. 
National Wool Growers’ 
Association, and Oregon 
Associa- 


, ORDER 
F-216. 


Wool Growers’ 

tion, Plaintiffs, 
Vs. 

Central Railroad of Oregon, 
et al., Defendants. 


Pursuant to notice of time and place 
of hearing, the above entitled matter 
came on for hearing and final deter- 
mination before the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Oregon at its office in the State 
House, at Salem, Oregon, at 11 o'clock, 
this 21st day of March, 1913, notice of 
time and place of hearing having been 
duly served upon the plaintiffs and all 
of the defendants more than 10 days 
prior to the 21st day of March, 1913. 

The Commission having heard and 
considered the matter, and being fully 
advised in the premises, finds: 


I. 


That the existing classification on 
wool and mohair (not scoured, wash- 
ed, combed or brushed), in sacks or 
bales, in straight carloads, is unjust 
and unreasonable of the railroads, de- 
fendant herein, insofar as the same ex- 
ceeds classification hereinafter found to 
be reasonable. 


II. 


A just and reasonable classification 
for each of the railroads, defendant in 
this proceeding, to impose, follow and 
observe in the future, is the following: 

Wool or mohair, not scoured, (wash- 
ed, combed or brushed) in sacks or 
bales, straight carloads, minimum 
weight, 24,000 pounds, for cars 36 ft. 
6 in. or less in length; for greater min- 
imum weight for longer cars as provid- 
ed by Rule 6-B of the classification, 
supplements thereto and reissues there- 
of: 

Less than carloadg............... Second Class 
Carloads Fourth Class 

Smaller cars furnished at company’s 
convenience. If a car of smaller capac- 
ity than that ordered by the shipper 
is furnished, it may be used on the ba- 
sis of the actual weight when loaded 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


EAR a 






and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























Salt Lake Cite. Ttah 











SULPHUR any quanniry 2» C. M. I. 
Fm a Bag toa Carload Drug Store 


- 0. BOX 1763, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














W ANTE D 


Lincoln fleeces of extra long staple. I pay $1 per lb. and buy 
any quantity. Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


lL. LEV USSOV & 


152-154 THIRD AVEZ. 
New York, N.Y. 














SMITH & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 


» TENTS 


WAGON COVERS 
PACK OUTFITS, HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything made of Canvas 
Our new home: 226 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Estimates promtly given 




















Ogden Paint, Oil & Glass Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Importers and Dealers in 


SHEEP MARKING PAINTS 
Linseed Oil, Lamp Black, 
Dry Colors. Ready Mixed 
Turpentine Lubricating Oils. 


Write for Prices. 




















GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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to its full visible capacity, and that 
portion of the shipment which cannot 
be loaded into the smaller car will be 
taken in another car and the shipment 
treated as a whole on the basis of the 
minimum fixed for the car ordered by 
the shipper. If company is unable to 
furnish a car of large dimensions or- 
dered by the shipper, it may furnish 
two smaller cars, which may be used 
on the basis of the minimum fixed for 
the car ordered. Shippers may not or- 
der cars of dimensions or capacity not 
provided for in tariff. 

It is therefore ordered, considered 
and determined that said railroads, de- 
fendant in this proceeding, shall substi- 
tute, follow, impose and use the classi- 
fication hereinbefore found to be rea- 
sonable as -a maximum in lieu of any 
existing classification maintained by 
any such railroad to the contrary. 

This order shall become effective 20 
days after service of copy of order upon 
each defendant railroad. Nothing in 
this order contained shall be construed 
to apply to interstate commerce being 
carried on over any of the lines of rail- 
road aforesaid. 

Dated, Salem, Oregon, this 21st day 
of March, 1913. 

By order of the 
RAILROAD COM. OF OREGON. 

By H. H. COREY, Sec’y. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
Marion County, ss. 

I, H. H. Corey, Secretary of the Rail- 
road Commission of Oregon, hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing 
is a true and correct copy of the Order 
of the Commission in the above en- 
titled matter. 

WITNESS my hand. officially and 
the seal of said Commission this 21st 
day of March, 1913. 
sy H. H. COREY, Secretary. 

Railroad Commission of Oregon. 

(Seal.) 





For some reason or other very many 
wool growers have neglected to pay 
their dues to the NATIONAL. This 
is a serious matter from the standpoint 
of the sheepman, for unless this Asso- 
ciation has funds it cannot represent 
him effectively. 
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RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 
Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits, 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos. 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 


HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 








«<The very best of everything at sensible 





prices’”’ 




















NEW GRAND HOTEL 








Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms withbath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 


WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 


Advertise in the National Woo! Grower, 
cur circulation covers the United States 
and several foreign countries. 





























THE NEW HOTEL HEALY 


European Plan OGDEN, UTAH 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Remodeled at a cost of $75,000. 80 rooms, 45 with private bath. Rooms with private bath $1.50 and 
up. Elegantly furnished, Cafe ala Carte. Opposite Union Depot. 

















The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 

- FF connection with Kenyon Hotel. A first class 
cabaret entertainment, The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer. Helen Horn, 
Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers. 


Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah’s leading high class family cafe. 








Eugene L, Wille, Manager 














SCOURED Then the patron receives our perfectly finished 
products treated by our scientific method of 

They have secured the unsurpassed in laundering. 
TROY LAUNDRY 


18 E. Broadway, Salt Lake City 


cleansing and finished by experts. 


Phone Hyland 192 














USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


“The Only Rock That’s Good For Stock” 
It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salt on the market today 
INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 














CALIFORN 


New Train Service Inaugrated Apri! 5th 
| “THE PACIFIC LIMITED” 


Ask About Electrically Lighted Equipment, Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner, Observation 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car. Leave Salt Lake Daily 8:45 A. M., Arrives Los Angel- 

0 es 10:30 A.M. Two other goodtrains daily, THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, Electrically 
ur Lighted Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner And Observation Buffet. Leaves Sait 
Lake 5 P. M., Arrives Los Angeles 4:30 P.M. THE OVERLAND EXPRESS Standard 


lA 








California and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car Through, Free Reclining Chair Car. 
“ For further information, see any Salt Lake Route Agent. Write for California Literature 
Excursion Ticket Office, 10 East Third South, Salt Lake City 
Tickets T. C. PECK, G. P. A. J. H. MANDERFIELD’ A. G. P. A. 
Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
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WILD ANIMAL LAW IN TEXAS. 


To the National Wool Grower: 
Referring to our several conversa- 
tions, and your many editorials, rel- 
ative to the necessity for the exter- 
mination of all carnivorous wild ani- 
mals in the Trans-Mississippi states, 
the herewith statement, issued by our 
State Comptroller of Texas, showing 
that under the influence of our com- 
pulsory state-wide carnivorous wild 
animal bounty law, the scalps of 2,025 
lobo and timber 24,740 


and 6,437 wild cats were 


wolves, and 
coyote wolves, 
paid for between September 1, 1912, 
and February 10th, (latest date of sit- 
ting of county commissioners’ courts 
for payment of bounties, up to time of 
issuing the statement) supplies unmis- 
takable evidence of what concerted ef- 
fort, under the law, will accomplish. 
It is not that the rate of bounty is any 
very great inducement to accomplish 
the work, (the bounty on _ coyote 
wolves and wild cats, including the 
lynx, is $1.00, and $5.00 for the larger 
species of wolf) but it is a determina- 
tion on the part of the people to ex- 
terminate these very destructive ani- 
mals, now that we have the law that 
tends to induce concert of effort on the 
part of the people of every county in 
the state. Our state appropriated one 
hundred thousand dollars, and stands 
three-fourths of the expense, the coun- 
ties standing one-fourth. The coun- 
ties pay all the bounty, the state re- 
imbursing them to the extent of three- 
fourths the amount paid. The law be- 
came operative September 1, 1912. The 
bounties paid by the commissioners’ 
courts of the many counties on second 
Monday in this month, added to the 
number previously paid for, makes an 
aggregate of more than thirty thou- 
sand lobo, timber and coyote wolf 
scalps paid for between September. Ist 
and March 10th. 
aware that the enormous number of 


While we are well 


coyote wolves have come to exist here, 
by reason of the fact that our state 
has had no compulsory wild animal 
bounty law since 1892, until September 
last, yet it is clearly apparent that when 
the law is such as to tend to induce uni- 
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CULLEN HOTEE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 
Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 




















will make an importation of sheep of the Eng- 

lish Breeds during the menth of July and now 

— yous inquiry for rams, ewes to be im- 

d. Many years dealing with the leading 

breeders of Cotswolds, Lincolns, Shropshires, Hampshires, aasnas" s, etc., of Great Britian, places usin un- 

















HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


equalled position to serve you. F. W. HARDING, WAUKESHA, Wis. 
We want one car of Registered Hampshire Rams 


Wanted! | 
yearlings preferred, for range purposes, address— 


BEAVERHEAD RANCH COMPANY, DILLON, MONTANA 




















NOTICE—Messrs. Hickman & Scruby, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, Eng- 
land. Exporters of pedigree live stock of all descriptions. Highest refer- 
ences and illustrated catalogues on application. We supply show flocks in 
all breeds, and can quote prices on runs of field rams and ewes that will 
surprise you. We also do a verybig business in draft horses of all breeds, 
and we can offer you a most attractive proposition in both them and sheep 
of all kinds. 

N. B.—Mr. J. Flower’s flock of Hampshires and Mr. Dudding’s flock of 
Lincolns will both be dispersed by public auction in the fall, and we solicit 
orders to be executed at these great sales. 














LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


A. RETAN, Manager 
North Salt Lake 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
Phone 3831 

















This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 
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versal concert of effort on the part of 
the people in all parts of the state, the 
work of extermination is industriously 
and intelligently prosecuted. While it is 
true the extermination of these destruc- 
tive predatory animals will be of great 
value to farmers and ranchmen, espec- 
ially in farm ranch counties, by reason 
of safety for poultry, pigs, and the 
saving of large numbers of calves and 
young cattle in the extreme western 
and northwestern portion of the state, 
but the greatest benefit to result from 
the extermination is expected to be 
gained by the sheep and angora goat 
raisers. The extermination will enable 
sheep and angora goat raisers to carry 
their flocks under the pasture system, 
loose, thereby very greatly reducing 
the cost of caring for the flocks, much 
increasing both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the fleece and carcass. 

It would seem the results of the ap- 
plication of the compulsory state-wide 
law here in Texas, should tend to con- 
vince the Department of Agriculture of 
the advisability of using its influence 
with congress to induce co-operation 
on the part of the Federal government 
with the Trans-Mississippi forest reser- 
vation states, in their efforts to exter- 
minate all carnivorous wild animals. 

Most sincerely, 
B. S. CROUCH. 
Springfield, Idaho, March 20, 1913. 
Editor National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

I have received my two copies of 
the National Wool Grower and con- 
sider a dollar well spent in subscrib- 
ing for it, and if kept at its present 
standard I will be a subscriber for 
years to come. 

While not a wool grower, I find its 
pages very interesting and instructive 
and think it should receive the support 
of every one interested in livestock or 
forestry. 

Give us a little write up on the cat- 
tle and beef occasionally. As the arti- 
cle by Tomlinson in your February 
number was very good. 

Hoping that the National Wool 
Grower will grow larger, I am 
Very truly, J. H. COUMERILH. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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R.T.FRAZIER 


FAMOUS 
SADDLES 


Send for New Catalogue No. 14 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 





FAMOUS 
COLLINS 
SADDLES 


None genuine without 
the COLLINS Stamp. 
The same old saddle 
at the same old price, 

, the best saddle ever 
made and made by the same old men that have made them 
for 25 years. Write for free 1913 catalog. 


ALFRED CORNISH & CO. '? Guitia’ New: 
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The Spere Tent &Awning Mig.Co. 
Wagon Covers, Horse Blankets, 
Camping Outfits, Ore Bags, Etc. 
EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 

272 S. West Temple, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Phone Wasatch 6365 











Who is 
G ALCO? 





NE 
ES.BURCH 


EAR TAGS 


Best, Most Durable and Cheapest 
Illustrated catalog mailed FREE upon request 
F.S. BURCH & CO.,64 W. IIlinois St., Chicago 




















Consolidated Wagon 
and Machine Co. 


Leading Implement and Vehicle dealers 
Utah and Idaho 
SHEEPMEN’S SUPPLIES 


G. G. WRIGHT, GEO. T. ODELL, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. Gen. Mgr. 














The latest ideas in SHEEP CAMPS 


Built to Order on Short Notice. Prices Right. 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


KNIGHT CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE CO. satr’caxe® city, vrai 


























COLT 45 CAL. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


MODEL 
1911 





Adopted by 
the U. S. 
Army 


ONE OF BROWNING'S PATENTS 


Send a Postal for our Catalog, 150 pages—Illustrated 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 
BROWNING BROS. CO., open, utan 
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FREE MEATS. 


In connection with the effort now 
being made to encourage the importa~ 
tion of meats by removing the duty 
therefrom it will be well for the pub- 
lic to stop and consider the influence 
such a change might have upon the 
health of our people. In the United 
States today we have the most rigid 
and effective system of meat inspec- 
tion that is maintained in the world. 
It is admittedly the most thorough 
and has been brought to its present 
high standard of efficiency at an enor- 
mous cost to the nation and its live- 
stock producers. The Federal appro- 
priation for our meat inspection is an- 
nually $3,200,000. In addition to this 
the states and cities spend another mil- 
lion. Then there is annually con- 
demned in Federal plants $3,000,000 
worth of meats, the latter loss being 
borne by the stockmen. Without con- 
sidering the meats condemned by state 
and city inspectors we find the cost of 
our meat inspection to be $7,200,000 
annually. All this is for the protection 
of the public health and the money is 
well expended. 

Now it is suggested that by placing 
meats on the “Free List” we would im- 
port large quantities of meat from 
Canada, Mexico, China, South America, 
Australia and New Zealand. With the 
exception of Canada not one of these 
countries has what could be called a 
system of meat inspection and most of 
them have no inspection at all. Canada 
had none until about three years ago, 
and even yet her system is not com- 
parable with that in force here. Where 
any of these countries maintain in- 
spection it is largely a farce kept up 
for the issuance of certificates so as to 
facilitate the export of meats. 

The law under which our meats are 
inspected does not cover imported 
meat, and the inspection of such meats 
is provided for only in the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, under direction of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. This Bureau re- 
quires imported meat to be accompan- 
ied by a certificate of inspection, but it 
accepts certificates from countries hav- 
ing no adequate system of inspection. 
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“HOME COMFORT” CAMP 


’ Nothing ever before attempted to compare with 
\ it for comfort and convenience. Adapted for 
' sheep and stock herding, pleasure seekers’, sum- 
mer camping trips, etc. A most convenient and 
valuable outfit for surveying parties, construction 
, camping, used extensively for comfortable quarters 
in farming operations away from the home, and 
all similar purposes. 
Write for illustrated circular and prices. Correspondence solicited 
Manufactured in Ogden 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden and Logan, Utah Preston and Montpelier, Ida. 


























National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 














Studebaker 
Sheep Camps 


BEST ON THE MARKET 


157 South State Street 
Salt Lake City 
Utah 

















Something New and Delicious 












CONTAINS 12 cus. 





Swift’s Bouillon Cubes 


Made from fresh beef, and vegetables with seasoning added. Prepared in sanitary kitchens 
under U. S. Government supervision. One cube in a cup of hot water makes a delight- 
ful cup of bouillon. Try them. If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift’s Bouillon 
Cubes write 


Canned Goods Dept. Swift & Company Chicago, U.S. A. 
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In fact, none of these countries can 
supply a certificate of inspection that 
is worth anything as a guarantee of 
the purity of the meat. Under exist- 
ing regulations this meat is inspected 
on arrival here—but this inspection 1s 
only to determine its state of preserva- 
tion. Inspection of the meat itself can 
determine nothing else. We are there- 
fore without any adequate law cover- 
ing the inspection of- imported meats 
and in the absence of such a law, un- 
der free trade, this country will become 
the dumping ground for the diseased 
and fiithy meats of the world. 

What we most need is an amendment 
of the meat inspection act of 1906 so as 
to require that meat cannot be import- 
ed except from countries which main- 
tain a standard of inspection equal to 
that in force in this country. Such an 
amendment must give our meat inspec- 
tors full authority to keep close super- 
vision over the system in force in other 
countries. 

Germany excludes foreign meat not 
by a tariff but through sanitary regula- 
tions ihat no country can comply with. 
We do not advise such measures, but 
the American people have a right to 
insist that imported meats shall carry 
the same freedom from disease as is 


demanded from our own meats. 
IMPORTANT. 


We are experiencing some difficulty 
in keeping our mailing list for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower accurate. This 
is because some of our subscribers are 
careless in giving their address when 
dues or subscriptions are paid. We 
therefore, want to ask every subscriber 
who does not get his paper regularly 
or who does not receive it at the 
proper post office, to forward a card 
to us stating the office to which the 
paper now comes as well as the ad- 
dress to which it should be sent. 





GOOD LAMBING. 


A rancher of New Zealand who 
bred Southdown rams to Leicester 
ewes reports that out of 1,600 ewes 
bred he had raised 2,450 lambs or an 
increase of 153 per cent. 
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PARCELS POST 


We are equipped to give the same attention and care to your orders by mail as though you were 
buying in person over our counter. ‘here will be no delay. We quote the same cut prices and your 
order will be filled and forwarded on day of receipt. Service - Quality - Purity - Lowest Prices 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs, Salt Lake City 











Out-of-Town Visitors to Salt Lake City 


Will find new interest in coming to the new Keith-O’Brien Store—corner 
State Street and Broadway. ‘| his, the largest and finest store in the entire 
west, with its wonderfully attractive and convenient interior appointments, is 
now the center of the new shopping district. 

















We print the Wool Grower 
and other High-Class 


Publications 


We conduct a general commercial printing business, Linotyping, bookbinding 
and ruling. Estimates made promptly. Send us your out-of-town printing orders 














Fair prices. Prompt service 


Obe Century Printing Company 
: iy 


S a 4: 2 Bee etc’ ie 


Doms e F s 

















Crimmins & Peirce 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 


175 Congress Street es Boston, Mass. 
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Our English Wool Letter 


(From Our Correspondent.) 


The Upward Movement Arrested. 


Bradford, Eng., Mar. 22, 1913. 


The event of the past month has 
naturally been the holding of the sec- 
ond series of London sales, which fin- 
ished last Wednesday. We are now in 
the thick of the Easter holidays, and 
after spending a good fortnight in the 
etropolis, buyers were glad to get 
home, and to feel the pulse of consum- 
ing markets. I am sorry to say that 
there can be no two opinions as to what 
has happened, and it can be taken for 
granted that the upward movement of 
values has been arrested, and as far as 
one can humanly see, the top has been 
touched. There were available 160,000 
bales, the home trade having taken 


84,000 bales, the Continent 46,000, 
United States buyers 4,000, leaving 
about 26,000 bales to be carried for- 
ward. The auctions were very well at- 


tended, but there was not that “vim” 
about them which one would have liked 
to have seen, due to the abstention of 
active operations on the part of Ameri- 
At this 
never 


can and Continental buyers. 


time of the year the trade is 


hungry for wool, due to colossal 
weights pouring into consuming cen- 
tres Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and South America. Still, 


some big weights of raw material are 


from 


always in London awaiting sale, and 
owners naturally want to turn same 
into hard cash, in order to remit to 
their clients in the Colonies. London 
at one stroke sized up the actual posi- 
tion of the raw material in consuming 
centres, and it is a fact that what has 
been done clearly shows what condi- 
tions are in Yorkshire, and on the Con- 
tinent. The small American purchases 
are really of little account, for 4,000 
bales are neither here nor there. There 
is many a Bradford house who could 
lift this weight of wool single handed; 
in fact, we have firms to whom 4,000 
appear a little 
However, the series have come and 


bales would parcel. 
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Open an Account with 


Farmers and 


Stockgrowers Bank 
Salt Lake City 


Commercial and Savings Accounts 
by mail solicited. 


WM. SPRY, Pres. C. S. TINGEY, Cashier 




















ADVERTISE IN THE WOOL GROWER. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SHEEP MEN 

Send us your address, we will mail you 
literature on the breeding of Karakule-Arabi 
sheep for the production of Persian, Astra- 
chan and Krimmer lambs, wholesale furriers 
quote our half and quarter blood Karakule- 
Lincoln skins $8.00 to $15.00 each. Mutton 
increase in weight and price. Agen‘s want- 
ed. Address 

KARAKULE-ARABI SHEEP CO., 

Majestic Theatre Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 








WINSLOW & CO. 


WoodkL 


248 Summer St., Boston 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 























William E. Jones 
Frank W. Hallowell 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 


252 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


William Ellery 
Gordon Donald 





Salt Lake Office: 


McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Agents: W. [1. MARSTON, J. R. EDGHEILL 








J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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gone, and we are now able to see 
clearly where wool stands. 


Course of Auctions. 


Dealing first with merinos, it must 
be said that these fared the best 
throughout the auctions. Of course, 
the prospective shortage played an im- 
portant part, leading many to see and 
feel that what they bought today would 
be wanted later on. This no doubt led 
to active operations, and good merino 
wools were no cheaper than in Janu- 
ary. All branches of the trade were 
keen buyers of good combing stock, 
but for heavy, wasty wools, these gen- 
erally declined one cent per lb. Of 
course, this could only be expected, for 
extraordinary prices were paid for this 
class of material in January. During 
the interval topmakers and _ spinners 
have had the privilege of testing these 
wools, they have come in very dear, 
all realizing that they paid too much 
in January. The result is that they 
had tolower their estimate of the 
“Clean yield,” the financial effect be- 
ing that these declined 1 cent per Ib. 
Scoured merinos commanded as much 
Continental support as anything, but 
no doubt the abstention of German and 
French buying of the heavy wasty 
wools was one drawback which caused 
them to suffer. The home trade re- 
mained in the van from first to last, 
and undoubtedly today the Yorkshire 
industry is the best situated of any 
branch of the European textile trade. 
It really is amazing the life and vigor 
there is in connection with the textile 
industry of this district, and if other 
branches were anything like as sound- 
ly situated, there would have been no 
decline whatever. American buyers 
never touched a single bale of merinos, 
confining their operations to cross- 
breds. Fair big quantities of second- 
hand parcels were offered, there being 
many merchants who have bought fair- 
ly freely in Australia, and who are now 
making London the means of obtaining 
a profit on their wools—if they can. 
Merinos went well, and still occupy a 
sound position, thanks entirely to the 
splendid support given by the home 
trade. 
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“PROGRESS” 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


This is a little magazine de- 
scribing the new 20-story 
Walker Bank Building and 
quarters of Walker Brothers 


a 
Bankers, with 18 pictures of / 
exterior and interior and ji‘ 
other views, including one of | 


first home of bank, occupied 


by it in 1859. Forcopies, call | 


on or write 


Walker Brothers 
Bankers 

















American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 


J. C. DUNCAN, President 
Lewiston, N. Y. 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 























James Bateman 


Wool Commission Merchants 
122 South Front Street 


Philadelphia 


Established 1863 


J. BATEMAN & Co. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Liberal cash advances on consignments. 


Henry Justice Kenderdine 


Market report mailed on request. 


























B. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


If you don’t know us Get acquainted 


Exclusive Handlers of 
Western Wools 


Before. disposing of your Wool; Call, 
Wire or Write Our Western Office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent 


206 Judge Building 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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American Returned Wools. 
Quite a special feature of the recent 
auctions was the offering of 4 to 5,000 


eee: of Australian wools which had 


either been returned from Boston, or 
stopped in London on their way to that 
city. It was the writer’s privilege to 
see all the wools, and the outside tare 
gave evidence of having “age” upon 
the wools. Some of these bales opened 
out fully as well as might have been 
expected, the wools being sound, 
though many parcels were a little yel- 
low, and the bloom had gone. Still, 
the wools represented some of the very 
best grown in Victoria, New South 
Wales and Queensland, and they were 
all sold. Evidently they had been re- 
turned to London for the express pur- 
pose of turning same into hard cash, 
and the brokers disposed of ihem. I 
am in a position to say that there must 
have been on average at least 6 cents 
per lb loss on the old wools, and when 
one remembers that these were in the 
greasy state, the owners must face 
heavy losses. Evidently owners have 
thought it the better policy to get rid 
of this stock before the new tariff 
comes into operation, but it does seem 
a foolish practice on the part of some 
American importers to have bought as 
they did, without a reasonable prospect 
of the wools being taken out of bond 
and used to advantage. This compels 
one to contrast the prices paid for Am- 
erican domestic wools compared with 
the cost of Colonial wools of similar 
quality when landed at American mill 
doors, and undoubtedly the former 
have been cents per lb, cheaper, other- 
wise the latter would have been used. 
Here is a nice problem for investiga- 
tion, and it makes one think that Am- 
erican wool growers have not received 
a full market price for their production. 
However, the wools have been disposed 
of, but it does seem a pity that no more 
should have been paid than what the 
wools cost three years ago, and on the 
top of which are all the shipping, and 
warehouse charges, and sale expenses. 


Crossbreds Decline. 


The market for crossbreds has been 
disappointing, and even putting the 
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American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 





This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 





S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 








Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY 
































284 Summer St. 





Roope, Eddy Company 


WOOL 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Boston, Mass. 











THE 
RELIABLE DIP 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 


It’s the one liquid dip that can 

be relied upon by Western and 

Eastern Sheepmen. 

ALWAYS READY FOR USE. SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 
ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallors 


for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, 


WM. COOPER & 


Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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best phase on to things, prices are two 
cents per lb. lower on American cross- 
breds compared with January. The-se- 
ries opened with ordinary topmaking 
crossbreds about 1 cent dearer, but 
during the course of the series this was 
lost, the auctions finishing with values 
about on a parity with January prices. 
The home trade here has played its 
part well in absorbing these wools, and 
Bradford has been the principal opera- 
tor. Wools which were bought on Am- 
erican account in January at 26 cents 
in Coleman street have been secured 
by Bradford merchants and topmak- 
ers at 2 cents per lb. less, and _ the 
wools look cheap. I might casually 
mention that the New Zealand clip this 
season is in splendid order, and out of 
25 years’ experience in going to Cole- 
man street, I do not ever remember 
New Zealand crossbreds being in such 
prime condition as they are this season. 
Some of the coarsest qualities will give 
at least 80 per cent clean yield, and 
when it is remembered that these 
wools are in the greasy state, the 
reader can see the class of stuff that 
is being grown in the Dominion. If 
American mills had been in anything 
like prime buying order, they could 
have secured some magnificent clips, 
but Bradford has seized the opportun- 
ity, and bought heavily. I do not 
think I can do better as showing the 
course of the market than give the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the changes 
compared with the close of the Janu- 
ary auctions: 


Australian Wool. 

Greasy merino superior, par. 

Greasy merino average to good, par 
to Vd. higher. 

Greasy merino, poor condition, 4d. 
lower. 

Greasy merino, inferior pieces and 
locks, par. 

Scoured merino, superior, par. 

Scoured merino, average to good, 
par to Wd. higher. 

Scoured merino, inferior, par. 

Scoured merino, faulty pieces and 
locks, 4d. higher. 

Greasy merino lambs, superior, 4d. 
higher. 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 








M. C. RING, President. 
Neillsville, Wis. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 














American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 








R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 





DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Chio. 
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Successful Sheep Feeders 


have found the 


Highest WOOL Market 


That is why 90 per cent of all the fed 
sheep wool in America is handled by 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 


1117-1125 W. 35th ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for information and prices. We know the market 























BEFORE SELLING OR SHIPPING YOUR WOOL, WHY NOT DROP 
US A LINE, STATING WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER, FOR WE 
ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET ? 


Coffin & Gillmore 


WOOL 


142 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
J. A. KEARNS, WM. H. BURKE, 
D. F. Walker Bidg., Belle Fourche, 
Salt Lake City, Utah South Dakota 
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Greasy merino lambs, medium, 2d. 


higlier. 
Greasy merino lambs, inferior, Yd. 


jgher. 
call crossbred, fine superior, par 
to 2d. lower. 
Greasy crossbred, fine ordinary, par. 
Greasy crossbred, medium superior, 
wd. to 1d. lower. 
Greasy crossbred, medium ordinary, 








par. 
| Greasy crossbred, coarse superior, 
par. 
- Greasy crossbred, coarse ordinary, 
= par. 
» . . 
Greasy crossbred lambs, superior, 


Vd. to 1d. higher. 


Greasy crossbred lambs, ordinary, 
4d. to 1d. higher. 

Scoured crossbreds, fine, par. 

Scoured crossbreds, medium and 
course, par to Yd. higher. 

Slipe crossbreds, fine, par. 


f 


Slipe crossbreds, medium, “4d. high- 


er. 


Slipe crossbreds, coarse, 4d. higher. 


» 72 
Greasy Punta Arenas, well condi- 
tioned, 4d. higher. 

Greasy Punta Arenas, wasty, par. 

Greasy Falkland Islands, par.to Yd. 
higher. 

South African Wools. 
Snow White, super, 1d. higher. 
Snow White, medium, ld. higher. 





- Snow White, inferior, 1d. higher. 
Greasy combing, light, par. 
Greasy combing, heavy, 2d. lower. 
Greasy clothing, light, par. 
clothing, heavy, “%d. lower. 
Conditions in Bradford. 


Bradford 


Greasy 


The market has turned 

very quiet, due to financial trouble in 
» Germany, international political com- 
lications, and the general belief that 
prices have for the time being touched 
the top. January and February were 
exceedingly active months, and prices 
were all advanced. The disappointing 
results out of Coleman street have ar- 
rested all progress and little 
concern regarding the future. At the 
Same time the home trade is in a very 
healthy position, mills everywhere are 
busy, and are working full time. In 
fact, great pressure obtains in many 


quarters and if there is any serious set- 


given 
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g WOOL 
a TWINE 


LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA 





No. 4% is the best twine for tying 
fleeces. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with this twine. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 














Paradise Dell Farm 


Rams all sold for this year, but have 
left for sale 45 registered ewes rang- 
ing in age from one to four years old. 
Aiso prize-winning Barred Rock cock- 
rels and pullets BRED for beauty and 
profit for sale. 


E. §. Taliaferro, Prop. 


Russell, Kans. 
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SHEEPMEN! 


Do You Ship to the Chicago Market? 





For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
Business Through a Bank That 
Maintains an Account With The 


Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 














BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





JACOB F. BROWN 
SAMUEL G. ADAIIS 








269-279 Summer Street, Boston, lass. 


HARRY P. BRADFORD 


EDMUND F. LELAND 
ALBERT S. HOWE 

















back in wool values, it will not be due 
to the trade of Great Britain, but to 
the Continent. Some fear a financial 
crisis in Germany, Austria and other 
countries, but it is to be hoped that 


the present storm will be weathered 
without any shipwreck. 
English Wools. 
The past season has been the best 
known in the English wool trade since 
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1872, and many firms are now eagerly 
looking forward to the new clip. Shear- 
ing here does not begin until end of 
April and May. It may be interesting to 
know, but already there are enquiries 
from your side for new clip Irish, and I 
understand on the best authority here 
that some sales have been made. It is 
a very unique circumstance for Eng- 
lish wools, but it shows the general 
feeling of the market. Prices today are 
so high that there can easily be money 
lost during the forthcoming season, but 
a good deal will depend upon the atti- 
tude of United States buyers. 

The impending tariff revision is the 
question of paramount importance to 
this district. What is going to be done 
in Washington? is on the lips of all 
woolmen. Many are looking for dis- 
tinctly lower duties on both Colonial 
and English, in which case some look 
for a boom. Others want to see sharp 
reductions in semi and fully manufac- 
tured articles. However, your tariff re- 
vision is not of that prime importance 
that it was in 1895, or 1897, simply be- 


‘ creased business. 
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cause mills here are busy, and it looks 
as if spinners and manufacturers can 
find full time work for their machinery 
without any big orders from your side. 
Still, there is certain to be an augment- 
ed trade in English wools. General 
opinion favors 20 per cent ad valorum 
duties, which will give Bradford houses 
the chance of doing a_ sensible in- 
Whatever the tariff, 
it is to be hoped that American sheep 
breeders will stick to their flocks. It 
will be adding calamity to calamity if 
they forsake the sheep, for better days 
are in prospect. Taking a world-wide 
view of the wool position, it looks as 
if good paying prices are going to be 
forthcoming in the future, and even 
with 20 per cent import duties Ameri- 
can wool growers should receive very 
little less than they have done during 
the past two seasons. Lincoln hogs 
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are today at 25% cents; Leicester hoes 
26 cents; Shropshire hogs and we'|i- 
ers 29% cents; Southdown tegs ani 
ewes 31 cents; Cheviot hogs an 
wethers 28 cents, and Scotch Black- 
faced 18c. 

Mohair. 

This article has had a sensible let-up 
during the past three months. A co- 
lossal business has been done, prices 
have risen about 3 cents per lb., and 
the heavy stocks have all been liqui- 
dated. In the month of April a new 
clip will be moving in Turkey and in 
South Africa, and prospects point to a 
big business during 1913, providing 
prices keep reasonable. Some fairly 
large sales have been effected in both 
Turkey and Cape on United States 
account. Cape Firsts are worth here 
today 26 cents to 27 cents; Turkey 
average 31 cents to 32 cents. 








CONSOLIDATED MUSIC CoO. 


Utah’s Oldest, Largest and Most Reliable Piano House. Established 1862 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Organs, Victor and Edison Talk. 1s 
13-19 East First South 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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CONSIGN YOUR WOOL WHERE IT WILL BE HANDLED SO AS TO GET 
YOU FULL VALUE FOR EACH GRADE YOUR CLIP CONTAINS 





the woolen mills and knitters. 


gE GRADE out the long wool, selling it in the grease to worsted 
manufacturers, the short or clothing wool we sort, scour and sell to 


Handling in this way you can 
readily see each grade your clip contains is sold direct to the manu- 
facturers who use that particular grade. 
time of shipment. 
elsewhere. 
growers in this way. 


Liberal advances made at 
Write or wire us before disposing of your wool 
We are the originators of handling wools for the 











BOYNTON WOOL SCOURING CO. 


3603 IRON STREET =e 





no 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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